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Lorp Sranzey has roused the political world from lethargy, by 
moving the Peers to censure Ministers for their conduct in Greece, 
and ing his motion by the large majority of 169 to 132. 
The position which he has thus made good can hardly be shaken 
by a counter-movement — in the House of Commons ; for 
the one does not meet the other. Ministers have deelined to ac- 

t the situation as a “ Ministerial crisis,” but they have converted 
it into a Ministerial scandal. 

Lord Stanley’s speech was a masterly though rapid recital of 
the Greek squabble, drawn from the official records: animated 
and ti here and there with the colouring of his own mind, it 
was in its main drift correct, and in its essential points strictly so. 
The resolution that he moved was indisputable, and was not dis- 
puted. It recited undenied facts, as to the doubtful nature and 
exaggerated amount of the claims which were backed by the coer- 
cion of our fleet, as to the tendency of those transactions to en- 

the continuance of our friendly relations with foreign 
powers, and as to the regret of the Peers at those transactions. 
Although Lord Palmerston at first demanded settlement of the 
most equivocal claims without qualification, his subsequent 
despatches admitted the exaggeration. The main averments with 
which Lord Stanley supported his resolution were equally un- 
deniable. For instance, he objected to the tone in which Lord 
Palmerston enforced his demands: so far back as the 9th of 
March, when the first of the Greek blue books appeared, we cited 





examples of his studiously offensive manner towards the King of | 
The other speeches on Lord Stanley’s side | 


Greece in particular. 
express the views most generally entertained by reflecting men as 
to the impolicy of Lord Palmerston’s course. 

The thing said by Ministers contra is no reply ; their most promi- 
nent argument being totally inapposite. he grand counter- 


argument first appeared in a journal which continues to publish | 
| of good faith was engaged in the discussion than we often see. 


official documents “ pending the negotiations,” and is in other ways 
the all but avowed organ of the Foreign Office ; it was repeated by 


Lord Lansdowne in the House of Peers, and then again by Lord | 
At the commencement of | 


4ohn Russell in the House of Commons. 
his resolution, Lord Stanley “ recognized ”—that is to say admitted 
—the right and duty of Government to secure for British subjects 
abroad the full protection of the laws of the states in which they 
are: whereupon Ministers protest that they will not thus “limit 
the right of this Government on behalf of British subjects abroad : 
but Lord Stanley's positive admission of an argument that might 
have been advanced against him if he had not thus admitted it, is 
no denial of a larger argument not in question. Lord Lansdowne 
and Lord John Russell moot a further question as to the right of 
this country to invade the states of a hypothetical despot and 
coerce a modification of autocratic laws on behalf of British sub- 
jects: but that is a false issue, and can only have been selected as 
the basis of the Ministerial defence because they dared not join 
issue with Lord Stanley on his own ground. 

Though censured by the Peers, Ministers will not be expected to 
resign: with that spirt of boldness which always revives Lord 
John’s popularity in the Parliamentary arena, he has declared that 
he “cannot consent to surrender the reins of power”; and 
with that ingenuity which wins the admiration of “ Libe- 
rals,” he has found a reason in the plea, that to let the Lords 
determine the composition of the Executive Government would 
be “ unconstitutional.” He has also declared, with the same 
winning hardihood, that Ministers will persevere in their foreign 
policy 5 of which, he hints, the principle is, to show that the 


‘oreign Minister is “not the Minister of Russia, Austria, or | 


France, but of England.” A fine sentiment, sure of “ three 
rounds” from any audience in which the taste for claptrap sur- 
vives! In other words, the master-principle of Lord Saleaneien's 
foreign policy, dictating these perverse demonstrations in sup- 
{Larest Eprrion.} 





ue of ill-conditioned claimants, is, to thwart Austria, Russia, and 
rance, in order to remove the suspicion that he is the Minister of 
one of those states and the accomplice of the others. Such being 


the master-principle of so able a man, it is remarkable that his suc- 
cess has never sufficed to destroy that wild i 


But although Ministers do not mean to resign, or to take any sub- 
stantive course themselves, they do not hesitate to accept a counter- 
demonstration got up for them by a friend. Early in the week, Mr. 
Osborne tried to provoke Sir John Walsh into making an inculpa- 
tory motion, in order that Ministers might take the contest in the 
Lower House; but Sir John Walsh declined to be the catspaw. 
Mr. Roebuck then took the matter in hand: after a conversation 
with Lord John Russell, he obtained a Government night, and 
—— a resolution intended to countervail Lord Stanley's. 

‘hat resolution, however, does not exactly fit the case; and it is 
ery composed. The House of Commons is to be invited to 
declare—* That the principles which have hitherto regulated the 
foreign policy of her Majesty's Government were required to pre- 
serve untarnished the honour and dignity of this country, bed 4 in 
times of unexampled difficulty, the best calculated to maintain 
om between England and the various nations of the earth.” 

is is said apropos to a squabble in which England coerced 
Greece with a war-fleet, incurred the indignant protest of Russia 
and Austria, and came+to an open breach with France! With a 
wilder enthusiasm, Mr. Anstey pro to fasten Mr. Roebuck’s 
generalizing, evasive resolution, to the Greek affair. But note. the 
singular use aseribed to “ principles,” as nostrums for preventing 
“tarnish,” and as being selected according to expediency ! 

We believe that the terms of Mr. Roebuck’s motion are of no 
importance. In whatsoever terms the motion may be couched, 
the Commons are not going to pronounce judgment in the Greek 
controversy on its merits—at least the Liberals are not; for the 
result may in some degree depend upon the fact whether Ministers 
ean induce the unfailing Pee! to stand by them this time. With 
the Liberals it will not even be a vote of confidence, for many will 
support the whitewashing motion, who will have no confidence in 
Ministers ; nor would we affirm of the very mover thet he has any 
such wonderful reliance. But the untiring Liberals are going to 
support a vote of preference, to keep in the Whigs—a vote “ that 
black is white, to keep out the Tories.” 





Perhaps the supine helplessness of Ministers under the re- 
doubted compulsion of Lord Westmeath proves their weakness 
still more than the majority in Lord Stanley's case. This Irish 
Marquis has obliged them, by 32 votes to 30, to insert a clause in 
their bill for amending the Encumbered Estates Act, fixing the 
price for which estates may be sold at a minimum of fifteen years’ 
purchase. Now Lord Westmeath is not of the race of Titans. 








The Irish Lieutenancy and its abolition have been discussed 
with unusual earnestness. It is quite plain that a greater degree 


Ministers wish to effect an improvement; but they have taken up 
the measure on too narrow a view, and have not mastered the 
collateral considerations, especially that concerning the distribu- 
tion of authority between the officials in London and Dublin. 


| Sir Robert Peel is also in a state of suspended judgment: but Ae 


is not answerable for a matured conclusion, as Ministers are ; 
and his objections to a fourth Secretary are very cogent. 
The fourth Secretaryship would make another post for a friend, 
and the subordinate places would form a newly-swelled de- 
partment for the sweet exercise of patronage: but the Whigs 
ought to have learned from the Grey-Palmerston troubles on their 
resuming office, that a multiplication of posts to fill is sometimes 
an embarrassment; and from their whole career they ought to 
have learned, that an augmentation of patronage increases a da- 
maging opprobrium yet more than it increases the support to be 
derived from dependent clients. 

No sufficient reason was advanced for rejecting Mr. Bright's mo- 
tion to inquire into the cotton-cultivation of India. The impolicy 
of introducing other and larger questions —such as that of rent, and 
the misdeeds of the East India Company—was no valid argument 
against the motion. The assertion of particular persons, however 
well-informed, that cotton-cultivation in the Indies, East or West, 
cannot thrive, should go fur what it is worth—as the evidence of 
individual opinion. In the West Indies, we know that the main 
obstacle is want of population; and we know that this is the fac- 
titious result of legislation, which might be reversed. In the East 
Indies, the whole course of production is restricted and perverted 
by laws that need only the will to abrogate them. The inquiry 
would have stored up useful information for the question which 
approaches, as to the continuance of the poor a charter. 

Lord Melgund’s proposal for an united national system of educa- 
‘tion in Scotland was likewise refused support, without adequate 








reason. It may emanate from the Free Church party; it may be 
meant to relieve that party of amexpense which demands pro- 
tracted and precarious efferts to meet it: but what then? surely 


Lord Melgund is quite right when he describes the vaunted pare- | 


chial education of Scotland as insuffieicnt, quite correct when he 
says that the state of religion in Scotland ought to facilitate an 
united system. 

The Ministerial conduct in the matter of the new Post-oftice 
arrangements for Sunday, presents a case of the most naked mala 
fides. Having established a strong and safe position, they give it 
up to Lord Ashley, in order to evade responsibility and the mere 
name of resisting Exeter Hall. They back out, and throw the 
responsibility of resisting the Sabbatarians on the country itself; 
and their plea for doing so is not true. Lord John Russell says 
that when the House of Commons votes an address to the Crown, 
Ministers can only pass it on, and the Crown must either refuse 
or comply in the terms of the motion; so that Ministers must 
either succumb or must place the Crown in collision with the Com- 
mons. But that is not a correct representation; although the 
Premier gave colour to it by proposing a new form in regard to 
addresses. It is already competent to Ministers to advise the 
Crown to say, that any matter mentioned in an address has been 
referred to tie proper department, and will receive due attention. 
As the affair stands, their conduct ¢s grossly “ unconstitutional,” 
and despicably shabby. If the measure were adopted with any 
respectable motive, pains would be taken to make it work well by 
the help of auxiliary measures, to facilitate the delivery of mail- 
communications on Saturday night, or to free the transmission of 
letters by private channels during the suspension of the Post- 
office. But Ministers not only accept a measure of which they 
disapprove, hastily voted by a seventh part of the House of Com- 
mons—they at the same time avowedly hope that it will provoke 
public annoyance; to that end, they refuse anything that can 
mitigate the public inconvenience ; and they positively carry their 
bad faith so far as to lend the name of the Queen to this provoca- 
tive of agitation and clamour! ‘ 

After the Ministerial scene on Thursday, the Commons were 
seized with a paroxysm of the passion for “ forwarding” measures; 
and among the crowd thus propelled were some of interest. The 
Interments Bill was read a third time and passed, after due praise 
to one of the Members for Marylebone. So was the Factory Bill, 
to secure the loss of two hours a week to the hands. Even the 
County Courts Extension Bill was passed. The Mercantile Marine 
Bill was read a second time, with alterations and mutilations ; 
Mr. Hume being induced to waive his wish to deliberate on the 
changes—who deliberates ?—it is “ obstructive.” Much work for 
one evening, and promising a short session, were it not that Mem- 
bers often make up for these rushes, by many a protracted “ riposo ” 
on the legislative journey. 





The feast at the London Tavern on Saturday proved ‘to be 
as didactie an entertainment as any soirée at a mechanics’ insti- 
tution. Jung Bahadoor, Regent-Envoy of the Rajah of Ne- 
paul, will conceive the natural idea that our public banquets 
are among our public schools; for he was perfectly baited 
with monitory lectures. The Chairman delivered a_ boastful 
lecture on the freedom of our institutions and the beneficence 
of our sentiments ; M. Von de Weyer on the hospitality of Eng- 
land ; Sir John Hobhouse on the much greater preference which 
Nepaul should give to the rule of England over that of China ; 
Lord Brougham, on the expediency of keeping peace with the 
yowerful English empire, which is most friendly to loyal neigh- 
on but will make mince-meat of the hostile ; Lord Stanley, on 
the power, accomplishments, philological attainments, civilizing in- 
fluence, and magnificent hospitality of the East India Company ; 
all of which, duly interpreted to the illustrious guest, must have 
impressed him with the conviction, that among the traits of the 
strongly-pronounced English character the most striking of all is 
self-praise self-exaltation over invited guests and independent 
strangers. The English statesmen wish to show that they are 
braver than the distinguished Trojan who feared “ Danaos et dona 
ferentes ”: they fear neither the one nor the other—ncither money- 
refusing Greeks nor present-bearing Nepaulese, but are equally 
bold in playing pedagogue to both. 





A dispute between the Dock Companies and the Customhouse 
authorities has given rise to much gossip and some conjecture. 
The Commissioners of Customs have caused a sudden invasion of 
the docks, have executed rigorous and vexatious searches, and 
have treated those establishments as if the whole managing body 
had been conniving at a general system of frauds upon revenue. 
The station of the Direetors is such as to imply a regard for cha- 
‘acter incompatible with any such corruption: if usage has intro- 
dueed abuses, and certain “ new brooms” among the officials are 
resolved to exhibit a laudable and independent zeal, an overhaul- 
ing of the Docks is quite proper ; but, on the face of the statements 
put forth on behalf of the Dock Companies, it must be confessed 
that the Customs department has been guilty of a discourtesy not 
quite creditable to the rulers of a great country in the treatment 
of eminent citizens. 


Dehates aud Proceedings in Yarlioment. 


PRINCIPAL BUSINESS OF THE WEEK. 
Hovse or Lorps. Monday, June 17. Lord Brougham and Chevalier Bunsen 
The Greek Quarrel; Lord Stanley's Motion, carried against Ministers by 169 to 132. 
Tuesday, June 18. Encumbered Estates Act (Ireland) Amen‘ment Bill, passed, 
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(Saturday, 


with an Amendment forced on Ministers —Disteess for Rent Bill, read a third ting 
and passec 

viday, June 21. Post-effiee : Conversation on the doubtful legality of the new 
ovder for complete suspension en Sunday—Aeccommodation of Foreign Ministers jz 
the Heuse of Lords; Committee appointed. ‘ 

Howsr or Commexs. Monday,June 17. Addresses to the Crown ; Suggestion by 
Lord John Ruesell—Lord-Lieutemancy (Ireland) Bill; second reading carried by 295 
to 70. eo 

Tuesday, June 18. Cotton in India; Mr. Bright’s Motion for a Royal Commissjon 
negatived—County Courts Extension Bill, reported—Landlord and Tenant Bill, re- 
ported and amended. 

Wednesday, June 19. Education in Scotland; School Establishments (Scotland 
Bill, second reading negatived by 100 to 94—Friendly Societies Bill, read a seq ond 
time— Committee on the New House of Commons nominated. 

Thursday, June 20, Ministerial Crisis; Lord John Russell's Statement respect- 
ing the Vote of Censure by the Peers; Mr. Roebuck’s Greek Motion fixed for 
Monday— Letter-sending on Sunday ; Conversation— Mercantile Marine Bill, read q 
second time— Merchant Seamen's Fund Bill, second reading postponed — My tropoli- 
tan Interments Bill, read a third time and passed— Factories Bill, read a third time 
and passed—Court of Exchequer (Ireland) Bill, read a second time—Charitah 
Trusts Bill, considered in Committee—County Courts Extension Bill, read a thira 
time and passed. 

Friday, June 21. Westminster Bridge Sinking- National Education in Ireland: 
Mr. Hamilton’s Motion, negatived by 225 to 142. 


TIME- TABLE. 





The Commcns. 


The Lords. 





Hour of Hour of Hour of Hour of 
Meeting. Adjournment. Mecting. Adjournment, 
Monday .......sceees 5h ...(m) Sh 25m Monday .......+.+... 4h 12h 45m 
Tuesday ......s0ee0e. — .... Th Om Tuesday ° oeeee —_ *) Th 4m 
Wednesday .......... No Sitting. Wednesday ......... Noon. dh om 
Seer No Sitting. Thursday .... --» dh ...(m) Th lim 
Priday). ..ccccccesess Sh .... 6h 3sm Friday ... ° — “ Th 20m 
Sittingsthis Week, 4; Time,lMdh 3m Sittings this Week, 5; ‘Time, 43h Gm 


this Session, 67 ; — l6sh 50m this Session, 92 ; 2h 53m 


Tue GREEK QUARREL. 

In opening his arraignment of Ministers for their unjust and dangerous 
mode of enforeing our claims against Greeee, Lord StTaniey impressively 
declared his fervent hope that the differences which that policy has ¢ aused 
between us and France may yet be satisfactorily settled ; but whether th 
favourable anticipation of a settlement are realized or not, those differ- 
ences are merely an incidental and supplementary part of the great ques- 
tion. 

He willingly declined to drag their Lordships through the weary waste of 
papers now on their table, or to give them one twenticth part of the labour 
he himself had undergone in sifting and investigating the case they contain. 
Regret and pain for the part his country had taken were the chief feelings 
with which he had risen from their perusal; with some wonder at the pro- 
digality of folly whereby trifles as light as air had been magnified to the 


| greatest importance, and the affairs of the world prevented from regulating 





themselves. That to which he primarily desired sitention is this—not whe- 
ther, in our misunderstanding with France, the one country or the other is 
in fault, nor whether the peace of Europe shall thence be disturbed, but that 
the original course pursued by the British Government, by its extraordinary 
violence, its improper abstinence from necessary communications, and by its 
intrinsic injustice, was ealculated to endanger the continuance of our friendly 
relations with foreign powers. That danger no one can deny: whether we 
get out of it will depend more on good luck than it ean depend on our good 
policy. Not standing up as the apologist or the defender of the various ex- 
cuses and prevarications of the Greek Government, he felt sure of coneur- 
rence in saying, that the tone and language of request for reparation and apo- 
logy should be the same to the weakest as to the strongest in the wall: 
nay, the greater our power, and the greater our right, the more incumbent 
in generosity is it to veil under the language of courtesy the severity of our 
demands—as the susceptibility of nations is generally in an inverse ratio to 
their power. He would ask their Lordships tonight, whether this had been 
the rule of our Government towards the Greek Government in these trans- 
actions. 

A preliminary portion of his resolution would, he understood, be objected 
to. He called on them to recognize ** the right and duty of the Government 
to secure to her Majesty’s subjects residing in foreign states the full protee- 
tion of the laws of those states’’ : that is a well-admitted principle of inter- 
national law. But in that wording he did not speak of countrics under des- 
potic sovereigns. Tle did not mean that there are no cases where a foreign 
government may interfere besides those mentioned in the resolution. In 
despotie countries, where there is no law but the will of the despot, the fo- 
reign subject has no protection but the interference of his own minister in 
his behalf. But where there are laws, the right and duty of the Govern- 
ment to invoke them in protection of its subjects residing under them, 
is accompanied by the duty of the subject to submit himself to those laws. 
Neither in this country nor in any other has a foreigner a right to 
repudiate the jurisdiction of the ordinary tribunals, to withdraw himself from 
the jurisdiction of the law of the land, and refer himself to the diplomatic 
jurisdiction of his own minister: and if the laws be corruptly administered, 
protection is to be demanded, not against the laws, but against those whe 
misadminister and pervert them. 

Having thus justified the form of his motion, Lord Stanley proceeded t 
the substance of his case; sketching our peculiar relations, political and di- 
plomatic, to Greece, and then reviewing the specific claims we made on her, 
to show the nature of those claims, and the characteristic mode in which we 
urged them. 

There are peculiar considerations affecting the political and social organi- 
zation of the kingdom and government of Greece—a kingdom of not more 
than fourteen or fifteen years’ standing, and a constitutional kingdom of much 
less duration. England, France, and Russia, jointly guaranteed its inde- 
pendence. Greece unfortunately contracted to them certain pecuniary lia- 
bilities, giving them a right—a fatal right—to intermeddle with its internal 
administration. For years past, the diplomatie representatives of Une three 
powers have been bent, not on confirming the power of the infant state, but 
on caballing and intriguing for the exclusive supremacy of English, French, 
or Russian influence over the Greek Cabinet and the administration of affairs. 
Sir Edmund Lyons became at last notoriously less a minister of Great Britain 
than the head of a Greek party, hostile to the existing Greek Ministry, and 
striving by all means to displace it from power ; and the diplomatic asperi- 
ties at last grew to be so irritating as to be totally irreconcileable with 
friendly communication. Under these circumstances, British claims, even 
when just, were repelled. 

In the insult at Patras to the crew of the Fant6me—the most serious of 
all the cases, as it touched the national honour—there were cireumstances 
tending much to palliate the outrage. In 1848, the country being in a state 
of revolutionary disorder, our ship Spitfire called st Patras, and gave pro- 
tection to a notorious rebel; subsequently the Fantéme appeared off the 
coast; on a dark evening, despite well-known orders against landing any- 
where but at the mole, her boat landed two unknown persons in the very 
neighbourhood of the place where the rebel had before escaped. Invited by 
the guard to stop, one of these persons fled, and escaped in the gloom. 
Three Greek soldiers arrested the other person and the crew; a proof that 
the proceeding was not violent, for the crew might have beaten off three 
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soldiers with their oars alone had they been. overbearing. The Nomarch 
could not speak English, the erew could not speak Greek ; but as soon us it 
was found out that the crew belonged to an English man-of-war, the No- 
march set them free, and himself escorted them back to the Fantéme. Next 
day, Captain Le Hardy demanded apologies, and © mpensation for his boat- 
hook, which had been dropped overboard ia the-confusion. Both are refused, 
and the matter sleeps from 1848 to 1850. ; 

Some pirates seized a Greek customhouse at Salcina, and plundered the 
boats both of Greek and lonian subjects : er er was a well-known 
Tonien brigand. It is very doubtful if we eould claim compensation for these 
injuries. It was no fault of the Government ; the Government did not com- 
pepsate its own subjects; it could not be bound to afford more protection to 
foreigners than to its own subjects. : : 

Some Jonians at Patras hoisted flags—British, Ionian, Greek, and others— 
as ornaments to their shop: tumult being threatened, the flags were taken 
down, and the resisting lonians marched to the police-office; whence they 
were dismissed. ‘The case is mentioned as one of torture and thumbscrews. 


« Thumbscrews ! ’’—that word conveys the notion ef an instrument like the 
« poots”’ of old, in which the limb was smashed and the person crippled for 
life. What were the thumbscrews here? why, a sort of handcuff: the 


Ionians were marehed off, the wrist of ene bound to the wrist of the other, 
the thumb of one to the thumb of the other. 

In another ease, two ** highly respectable’’ persons, found sleeping like 
pigs in front of their doors because of the “ heat and fleas,” were * taken 
up to prison, besides other menaces”’; on their liberation they complain 
that they were “ flogged aud turned out.” It was suggested that thei: 
backs should be examined ; but they disappeared. Nevertheless, the Consul 
wrote to Lord Palmerston, and Lord Palinerston immediately replied with a 
demand for 20/7. damages. It all “ goes in the bill” with him, like the 
waiter thrown out of window by the testy gentleman: he says to everything, 
“ put it down ’’—whether a erew plundered, a man tortured, a flag insulted, 
or a boat-hook lost; “‘ ail we want is the meney.” 

In the case of Mr. Finlay, a highly respectable gentleman, but a “canny 
Scot,” 45,000 drachmas were demanded for a piece of land which cost 300 or 
600 drachmas. 

In 1817, the master of an English vessel sold his vessel in the Portuguese 
port of Villa Nova de Portimao, for 600 dollars more than the debt he owed 
for her repairs. An accommodating Hebrew gave him a bill on the Navy 
Board for the amount. In England he found that this bill was a forgery. 
He returned to Portugal, and after | search found the Hebrew, and co 








ong te 
pelled him for fear of punishment to repay the whole amount of the bill. 
It is a singular coincidence, that in name, nationality, religion, and occupa- 
tion, this [lebrew was identical with the M. David Pacifico whose claims ws 
have supported against the Greck Government. The Athenian mob delight 
in burmng an ettigy of Judas Iscariot at Easter; but in 1847, out of 
compliment to M. Rothschild, who was then im Athens, the practice was in- 
terdicted by the authorities : M. David Pacifico was deemed the cause of this 
unpopular interdiction, and his house was wrecked by the mob. Doubtless 
he has a reasonable claim, but his bill of costs is incredible. He had com- 
plained that the Portuguese Government doomed him to poverty and indi- 
gence ; and related that his plate was pledged to the bank for a lean of 30/. 
ai low interest to be lent out at higher interest; yet his claims of loss 
amount to 31,0007. It seems the mob destroyed everything but precise in- 
ventories of his goods, and an individual sheet, which served to prove the 
excessive fineness and costliness of other sheets taken away. His “couch, 
in solid mahogany, British work, with double bottom,’’ was 70/.; “‘ one bot- 
tem to ditto for the winter, and a cushion in tapestry embreidcred in real 
gold, royal work,” was 25/. ; ** two pillows and cushion also,”’ “ for the bottom 
of the whole length, embroidered m real gold,” 74/.; total for one couch, 
170d. “1 doubt,” said Lord Stanley, “if any of your Lordships have in 
your houses a couch of the same value.”” A double bed in carved mahogany, 
with “a set of brass castors,” was 150/.; and “every utensil in his bed- 
rooms*’ was composed of the “ finest porcelain.’ His claims on Portugal, 
with interest, were 26,000/.; and although Portugal had always protested 
against them, and we have never troubled ourselves about them as against 
Portugal, in the ease of Greece our Minister deelared them just and mode- 
rate. If, as is said, we were not strictly bound to the full amount of M. 
Pacifico’s demand, and never meant to press the full claim, it is matter of 
regret that we did not state what we did mean toclaim. We should have said 
in January 1850, that we insisted only on such reasonable sums as the Greek 
Government can have no difficulty in giving: but we said, all claims, just or 
unjust, must be paid, with interest, within twenty-four hours; and only in 
February, after the French intervention was accepted, did we intimate that 
we might possibly diminish the gross amount of M. Pacifieo’s claim. 

M. Londos, a Minister favourable to the English connexion, and who had 
only been in office three weeks, 1% plied, in language dignified and almost 
grand—* The King of Greece and his Govertiment await with sorrow, but 
without weakness, the end of the trials whieh, by order of her Britannic Ma- 
esty’s Government, you may still destine for them.” The reply was un- 
avuling; mediations were dispensed with, and Greck ships, alike those of 
the state and of private persons, were seized, to the number of forty-seven, 
although seven of thes« ships were estimated by us at 17,000/., and although 
our whole demands, setting aside Pacitico’s claims, did not amount to 2,000 
it is plain that the whole of Pacifico’s demané, on Portugal and all, were to 
be fully enforced. 

It is a grateful task to do justice to the officers employed in executing th 
orders of our Minister. Sir William Parker and his officers in no instance 
overstepped in the slightest degree the letter of their instructions, but ever 
tempered their firmness with moderation. 

The evidence of the eflect which these unprovoked steps was calculated to 
produce on our relations with foreign powers, is to be found in the papers on 
the table. The language of Baron Brunow’s despatch of the 19th February 
1850—bitter, imperious, offensive as it is—is not more bitter, more impe- 
rious, or more oflensive, than was the provocation. We accept the 
offer made by France of her good offices, but under conditions and limitations 
Which promise very ill for their success ; « misunderstanding arises, and ou 
Minister terminates the mediation in breach of an express stipulation: a 
treaty has been meanwhile agreed on at home, the conclusion of which we 
delayed to announce at Athens till another arrangement had been concluded 
there under pressure of our force, which had been applied because M. Gros 
could hot reconcile it to his soul and conscience to ask 180,000 drachmas for 
M Pacitico’s claim on Portugal. Was not this throwing away every chance: 
of reconciliation at every step? At last, instead ef saying, * We prefer to 
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God grant that the natural consequences of these proceedings may not fel- 
low—that the wound may heal—that the essential friendly feeling between 
the great powers may continue, for the wellbeing of mankind at large. Such 
a happy issue will not be owing to the temper, moderation, judgment, or 
good sense with which the british Government has conducted its foveign 
affairs. Casting aside the influence of a sincere personal regard and private 
friendship for Lord Palmerston, Lord Stanley declared himself in his place 
to speak not of the man but of the Minister, and concluded with this ap- 
peal—*' I must call upon you to remember that you are here in the discharge 
of a great public duty ; that you are here acting in a judicial capacity ; that 
you are here acting as the means possibly of reconciling differences between 
conflicting nations ; at all events, that your judgment today may go forth to 
the world and vindicate you from the stigma and the opprobrium which, as 
I think, must attach to that great and mighty power which prostitutes its 
undoubted superiority by enforcing unjust or exorbitant demands upon a fee- 
ble and defenceless ally.”’ 

, The terms of the motion with which Lord Stanley concluded were as fol- 
ows— 

* That while the House fully recognizes the right and duty of Government to se- 
cure to her Majesty's subjects residing in foreign states the full protection of the 
laws of those states, it regrets to tind, by the correspondence recently laid upon the 
table by her Majesty's command, that various claims against the Greek Government, 
doubtful in point of justices ated in ameunt, have been enforced by coercive 
measures directed against and people of Greece, and calculated to en- 
danger the continuance of our friendly relations with other powers.” 

The Marquis of Lanspownr saw some consolation for his noble friend 
Lord Palmerston in the fact, that in that assembly where, more adequately 
than in any other assembly in the world, are represented those interests 
so constantly and naturally alive to everything that stirs the calm surface 
of affairs, there has been no intimation of an intention to bring these trans- 
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actions into question, 


A more objectionable resolution as it stands, one more entirely at variance 
with the past policy of this country, or more contradicted by the past policy 
of all countries, or more calculated to take away from future Governments 
the power to vindicate the honour of the country, eould not have been 
framed. It implies, that in every despotic, military country, every English 


subject is to be at the mercy of that Government, because there happens to 
be no law of security for him. But in such countries protection is the most 
needed ; for it might happen that a man would be beheaded in Turkey, or 
killed in Egypt, and we obtain no redress for the wrong. Going back thirty 
there hav it least fifty cases—eighteen British, fifteen French, 
in which, immediately or almost immediately on 
redress Was claimed, and where not immediately granted 
Three cases will suffice to illustrate this usage. 
Some English residents in Peru were plundered in 1844; a note, at least as 
peremptory as any employed by Lord Palmerston in the ease of Greece, was 
presented, demanding apology and the offenders: which were 
obtained. In Venezuela, a law existed which prevented creditors from re- 
covering their debts: this was thought unjust to British subjects who had 
entered the country on the faith ofa different system ; we remonstrated, and 
subsequently obtained redress by force: in that case our subjects were pro- 
tected in a manner different from those of Venezuela. In the case of Naples 
and Franee, France insisted on redress to French subjects for injuries done 


years, been 
and sev M 
the wrong being felt, 
exacted by effectual fore: 


enteen American 


dismissal of 





to French houses by a mob after an insurrection, although there was no law 
to redress Neapolitan subjects for injuries done to Neapolitan houses 
at the same time France exacted redress under what she deemed the law 
of nations. At this moment American ships are on the way to Lisbon to 
demand redress for outrages on American subjects; no application to Portu- 





guese courts having preceded the strongest remonstrances, and no opinion of 
any other power being asked or regarded. It is no objection to the principle 
of aclaim that it chances to be urged in favour of an unworthy claimant, 
nor that the amount of the claim is insignificant: the most paltry amount 
may invelve a principle so at that men shall embark in its behalf their 
hearts, swords, and lives. That Wilkes might have been a gambler, a cheat, 
and an Atheist, did not preveut Lord Chatham from advocating the cause with 
he th of Lerd Stowell, not less re- 





which was identified ; and judgment 


| markable for the weight of their authority than for the exquisite polish of 


owe the settlement to the good offices of France rather than the interven- | 


ton of our fleet,” we say, that though we think there is little difference be- 
tween the treaties, we will not give up the one to which France objects. 

_ The territorial difference with Greece is one concerning an amount of ter- 
ritory incalculably insignificant ; but the orders issued in October 1849 to 
seize the islands of Sapienza and Cervi, and expel the Greek inhabitants, 
have not yet been rescinded; and the demand has been made by us in the 
Most peremptory tone. Russia, however, has indignantly told us that she 
—_ not tolerate the infraction of her rights in that case; so that position 
tien no doubt be given iP. In the teeth of an offensively couched intima- 
ten” We shall be compelled to recede from the position which rashly and in- 
eleperotele the Foreign Minister has taken up. 


their language, chictly concerned freebooters, slave-dealers, adulterous per- 


sons, Whose characters were infected by every species of crime and moral in- 
capacity It is admitted that M. Pacitico’s house was burnt, but it is ob- 
served that he was a man of dreadfully bad character: as in the old instrue- 
tious to counsel, “No case; abuse the plaintiff's attorney.” As to the 
claims of Mr. Finlay—a man of high character and singularly cultivated 
mind—it is said that we included his case after it had been referred to arbi- 
tration: no doubt it had been referred, but, through the influence of the 
Greek Government, the arbitrators never met; and Vattel says that denial 


of justice by del vy is as bad as disallowance altogether, justifving pa als 
( In the ease of the Ionians reparation was long de 
wll the other cases there was a systematic refusal otf 
tims made in the case of Pacifico were from bevinning 
i term for discussion, and only advanced in such general 
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loss. Moreover, in each case there was the distinet concurrence of the Law- 
advisers of the Crown in the grounds on which each claim was made. The claims 
were not, therefore, doubtful in point of justice, norexaggerated in their nature, 
nor was the mod redress unusual All that Russia complains of is, that 
we enforced our redress too suddenly: but greater indulgence had been given 
than would have been shown to any other power, The transaction not 
disturbed the amity hich ought to exist between this country and Russia 

on many subjects that amity never subsisted in greater force on the most 
important questions affecting the interests of the North of Europe it is as 
perfect as at any period of our history. As regards France, Mr. Wyse has 
offered explanations which show that it was physically impossible be should 
have had uny knowledge of the bases of the London convention, when re- 


prisals were resumed under the clear understanding. It would undoultedh 











have been most fitting to adopt the treaty of London; but, untortunately, 
that of Athens had been partly execute md besides, it contained a clause 
referring to circumstances unknown at London jut a desire to return to 
the terms of the treaty of London is unfeignedfy felt on both sides, end as 
far as possible those terms will be made the basis of a treaty. In 

Lord Lansdowne stated that the stories of injury to Greek commerce: re as 
much exaggerated as Don Pacifico’s claims; as would appear | pers 
now in preparation for Parliament. Ile had good authority for believing 


that the people and commerce of Greeee peculiarly appreciate the spirit in 
which we acted towards them. 

The Ear! of Anrxprrn, admitting the « 
self to proving from jurisconsults, that 
and palpable and evident injustice done, or rules and forms « 
lated, or an odious distinction made,” before the prince may interfere in 
the cause of his subjects abroad 

* The law of nations,” says Lord Mansfield, “does not allow of r prisals 
except in ease of violent injuries directed or supported by the state, and jus- 
tice absolutely denied, in re minime dubia, by all the tribunals, and after- 
wards by the prince.” No such circumstances characterize Pacitico’s ease 
But Greece was peculiarly situated to Russia and France. The independ- 
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ence of Belgium is guaranteed by the five great powers; if we were to 
quarrel with Belgium, should we send a squadron to blockade Antwerp, 
without heeding the other powers? Running over the performances of our 
fleet since it left England, Lord Aberdeen found that, in the Tagus, we ex- 
cited the suspicions of the Government; at Sicily, we thwarted the King 
and betrayed the insurgents; in the Dardanelles, we apologized for entering, 
and spoke of stress of weather—therein saying “the thing which is not” ; 
in the Ionian Islands, our chief service was to furnish Sir Henry Ward with 
“a supply of ‘cats’ to flog the rebels.” In the Greek affair, Baron Gros’s 
instructions were evidently to be as urgent as was decent in favour of ‘the 
elaims of a great nation, which must not be humiliated, and which we wish 
to serve.” But we broke the mediation off, uiring that Baron Gros 
should act as our sheriff’s officer; and ultimately, instead of taking the two 
agreements and saying, We prefer that which you, France, think just, we 
haggled on the “ principle ”’ of our claim, till they recalled their Am dor 
in terms un ented, if not to be followed by the most serious conse- 
quences. We may become used to anything ; but our relations with the 
great powers are unprecedented, and cannot continue long without danger. 

Viscount Cannina acceded to a direct, deliberate, and unqualified con- 
demnation of a policy begun with injustice and closed without dignity : 
he especially condemned the tone of ton Palmerston’s correspondence : 
the people of the country could not understand that the honour and pru- 
dence which guide the ordinary affairs of life should be discarded, and 
an imperious brusqueness of language be adopted, such as is exhibited in 
Lord i ennteaia ete to some foreign courts. Lord Beaumont insisted 
that the ordinary tribunals of Greece had been solicited by M. Pacifico 
and had refused him justice. The Earl of Harpwicke stated that the 
fleet went into the Dardanelles from stress of weather, and no other cause. 

Lord Brovenam sat in judgment on the case as disclosed by the de- 
bate; having, by an accident which was not much to be deplored, read 
none of the blue books. No principle was involved which deserved to 
be called negotiations. He utterly denied that any injury to the pro- 
perty or person of any individual residing voluntarily in any country 
gives his government a right to redress, unless the other government is 
party to the injury. Rendering ample justice to the ability and to the 
peaceable intentions of his noble friend the Foreign Secretary, he disap- 
proved of his policy, and hoped their Lordships would now shake them- 
selves loose from all the responsibility of it. 

The Earl of CarpiGan supported the motion. Lord Warp took the 
other side, as an independent Peer ; and Lord Eppisnury backed up the 
Ministerial defence, as an official. 

At three o’clock on Tuesday morning, the House divided on the mo- 
tion, and there appeared— 
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So.vution or THE “ MrntsTertaL Crisis.” 

Agreeably to a notice of his intention, given on Wednesday, Mr. Ror- 
puck asked Lord John Russell, on Thursday, “ whether the Government 
will adopt any special course of conduct in consequence of a resolution 
passed in another place on Monday last ?”’ 

Lord Joun RussExu rose and said, he would, with the leave of the 
House, make a statement in reply to this question. ‘The House acceding 
by the utterance of “cheers,” Lord John proceeded, and, for formality’s 
sake, read from the Minutes of the House of Lords the record of their re- 
solution. 

The House would perceive, that the resolution begins by affirming the ge- 
neral proposition, that it is the right and duty of the Government to secure 
to our fellow subjects residing in foreign states the full protection of the 
laws of those states. Lord John could not consent so to /im/t the right and 
duty of Government. The definition implies that any state, however des- 
potic, may make any laws, however unjust and oppressive, and that a fo- 
reign government has no right to remonstrate or interfere against the exe- 
cution of those laws. ‘That is not the way in which the law of nations 
has ever been put in practice by any of the great nations of Europe ; I may 


cay still less by the United States of America. They have all felt them- 
selv 


es bound’? —— 
Mr. Disraett rose to order, with the greatest regret. 
A very simple question had been asked, and the noble Lord, instead of 
giving a simple answer, was entering into a discussion—(Cheers from the 


Opposition)—of the proceedings in the House of Lords. There was not the | 
slightest wish on the Opposition side of the House to evade or prevent dis- | 


cussion of the important subject ; and if the noble Lord wished discussion, it 
was in his power, as having complete control over the time of the House, to 
fix a fair and fitting opportunity for such discussion. The House would feel 
that the discussion should be full and fair; but he put it to the House 
whether a debate got up in this sudden manner was likely to bring out a de- 
liberate expression of opinion. 

Lord Joun Russett— The question that has been put to me is a very 
general one,—‘ whether the Government will adopt any special course of con- 
duct in consequence of a resolution passed in another place on Monday last’ : 
now I must either make a statement with respect to the line of conduct that 
we mean to pursue, so as to explain that conduct, or remain altogether si- 
lent. (Cheers.) If the House think I ought not to make that statement, I 
am ready to bow to their decision ; if they think I should proceed, I am pre- 
pared to do so.”’ (Cheers and cries of “ Go on!” from the Liberal Sends ; 
which Lord John accepted as a signal to proceed.) 

He had stated why the Government, according to their sense of duty, 
could not carry the first part of the resolution into effect. But the latter 

art of the resolution ‘conveys a censure on the Government for the con- 

uct they have pursued with respect to the affairs of Greece.” He woul 
not argue the question, but he made this reply for the Government—* We 
are not going in any respect to alter the course of conduct we have thought it 
right to pursue in respect to foreign powers, in consequence of that resolu- 
tion.” (Lord John said this with very marked and expressive emphasis, 
and it elicited loud cheering.) But there is another question, probably, in 
the contemplation of honourable Members,—whether the Government, thus 
dissenting from the general rule with respect to the law of nations laid down 
by the House of Lords, and refusing to conduct itself according to the reso- 
lution there agreed to, do not think it their duty to resign the Govern- 
ment into the hands of those who might act upon that resolution. 
The question induces a reference to history. ‘‘ One hundred and forty years 
ago, the House of Lords agreed to a resolution, which they embodied in an 


address, that it would not consist with the honour and safety of this country | 


to make any peace with France that would leave Spain and the Indies in 
possession of any branch of the house of Bourbon, ‘The Executive Govern- 


a, 
ment, in spite of that address of the House of Lords, which was carried 
a division, proceeded to make a treaty with tag that treaty left = 
and the Indies in the ion of a branch of the house of te 
Not many years ago, in 1833, the House of Lords, on the motion of no legs 
a person than the e of Wellington, agreed to an address to the Crown on 
the subject of the foreign policy of this country as regarded Portugal; and 
Lord Grey, in replying to the speech in support of it, is stated to have said 
that he should consider the address, if to, as a vote of censure and a 
stigma upon the Government. The resolution was carried, and Lord Gre 
continued to execute the policy he had adopted; and my noble friend one 
me (Lord Palmerston) dec in this House that he should not swerve from 
the policy which had thus been adopted.” Lord John believed that in both 
those cases the conduct of the Executive Government was according to the 
constitution of this country; and he believed, indeed, that while a ¢ 
of Government in consequence of a resolution of the House of Lords would be 
unconstitutional, it might produce great confusion in the state, and be to none 
so dangerous as to the House of Lords itself. (“‘ Hear, hear !’’) Placing on the 
House of Lords the weight and pee of controlling the Executive 
Government of this country, would soon put that House in a position which 
it never hitherto phan = and which it could not maintain. (Cheers.) 
With these opinions, he could not consent to surrender the reins of power in 
consequence of a resolution of the House of Lords. But at the same time 
he did not deny that that resolution, carried as it was, is a matter of serious 
importance; for “ it deeply affects the conduct of foreign powers in their 
relation to the Government of this country.”” But he should have thought 
the remedy easy and obvious, were it not for circumstances which no doubt 
influence honourable gentlemen opposite. ‘ The honourable gentleman the 
Member for Buckinghamshire, who lately interrupted me, is himself in close 
political and party connexion with the noble Lord who is reported to have 
made this motion in the other House of Parliament. If he had given notice 
of a similar motion in this House, the House of Commons could then have 
decided upon the merits of that motion—(Loud cheers)—and if this House 
had agreed with the House of Lords, there could have been no doubt or hesi- 
tation as to the course which her Majesty’s Ministers would have had to pur- 
sue. (Great cheering.) But, Sir, there is a fair and honourable interpreta- 
tion of the conduct of that honourable gentleman and of those who act with 
him. If they had believed in the soundness and the policy of the resolution 
I have read, they would no doubt have thought it their duty to bring for- 
ward that resolution in this House, in which, besides its being the House 
where all the administration of the Crown is controlled and advised, there is 
this obvious advantage—namely, that in this House sits the Minister who is 
charged with the affairs of the Foreign Department. (Cheers.) But, Sir, 
there is an honourable explanation for such conduct; and that explanation 
no doubt is, that those who share the — political opinions of the noble 
Lord whom I have mentioned do not share in the view which he takes either 
with respect to our foreign policy generally or with respect to the affairs of 
Greece in particular. If they had agreed with the noble Lord in either of 
those respects, there would have been no excuse for not affording my noble 
friend an opportunity of making in this House his defence.” 

Lord John added, that if Mr. buck wished to make a motion he should 
have the earliest possible opportunity. 

“T can only say that we shall continue in that course which we have 
hitherto followed with respect to our foreign policy. So long as we continue 
| the Government of this country, I can answer for my noble friend, that he 
| will act, not as Minister of Austria—(Cheers)—or of Russia (Protracted 

cheering)—or of France, or of any other country—but as the Minister of 
| England. The honour of England, and the interests of England—such are 

the matters which are within our keeping ; and it is to those interests and 
' to that honour that our conduct will in future be, as it has hitherto been, di- 
rected.”’ (Loud and general cheering.) 

Mr. Disrarxt wished permission to make a few observations, particu- 
larly in reference to the insinuation that his party have no confidence in 
the case they could present in that House, because the Foreign Minister 

| would be there present to defend himself. 
| That was not the true reason : if notice had been given of such a motion, 
they would have been immediately told, as theyever had been told, that ne- 
gotiations are pending, during which any discussion upon the question was 
to be deprecated. In another place that very deprecation had ‘been made, 
The noble Lord was imperfectly informed of the relation which exists be- 
tween the noble mover of the resolution in the House of Lords and the 
gentlemen with whom Mr. Disraeli has the honour to act in the House of 
Commons, if he supposes there is any want of poe | between them— 
(Great cheering from the Opposition)—or want of perfect agreement upon 
| this important subject. (Renewed cheers.) “ And though the noble Lord 
will not come forward and ask for the verdict of the House himself—(Laugh- 
| ter)—but has conveniently thrown out a hint to an obviously proffered ma- 
chinery to assist him—(“ Hear, hear !’’)—I can assure him, that when the 
oceasion is offered us, I shall be prepared to uphold the decision to which 
the House of Lords has come.” 

Mr. Rornvck hoped to be allowed to say a few words. 

Not entirely agreeing with the constitutional doctrines laid down by the 
noble Lord, he should tomorrow propose a resolution, “according to the 
offer the noble Lord held out.” To him it seemed that Lord John had only 
stated one half of the great rule that governs the Executive of this country. 
“T admit, a mere resolution of the House of Lords is not of itself a sufficient 
reason to lead to the alteration of a Government; yet it is so important in 
our double-chamber system of legislation that both should act if possible 
in harmony, or if not, that there should be a complete understanding in the 
public mind as to the ground of the disagreement, that any Administration 
which has been thus censured by the House of Lords is bound not to shrink 
from an appeal to the House of Commons; and if that appeal, when made, 
is not successful, then their path is clear. (Cheers.) It is because I agree 
| in the policy laid down by the noble Lord at the head of Foreign Affairs in 

this country, that I will test the opinion of this House, in order to learn 
whether we can find a verdict in the House in his favour, and also to learn 
| distinctly and clearly, and sufficiently for the world to know, whether or not 
her Majesty’s Government has the confidence of the people of England. 
| (Cheers.) "Therefore, Sir, I shall, in accordance with the permission of the 
noble Lord, tomorrow move the following resolution, of which I now beg to 
give notice, namely, 
| ** That the principles which have hitherto regulated the foreign policy of her Ma- 
jesty’s Government are such as were required to preserve untarnished the honour 
and dignity of this country, and, in times of unexampled difficulty, the best caleu- 
lated to maintain peace between England and the various nations of the world.” 

Lord Joun Russet immediately assented to postpone the Committee 
of Supply from Friday, in favour of Mr. Roebuck. But Mr. Disraeit 
suggested Monday—(Cries of “ No, no!”’)—his hint, “ Surely the noble 
Lord does not wish to take the House by surprise,” causing “ great con- 
fusion.” Lord Joun assented to Monday; and Mr. Rorsvck consent- 
ing, that day was fixed. 

Appressks TO THE CROWN. ; 

Lord Joun Russev1 has thrown out a suggestion for the consideration 
of the House of Commons, regarding the presentation of addresses to the 
| Crown carried by a yote of the House; intimating that if he find opl- 
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= 
nion in conformity with his own, he will at some time propose an altera- 
tion of the existing rules. : cai 

If there is any subject which pas legislation—whether a matter of ge- 
neral legislation or of finance—the House has an opportunity of again consider- 
ing the subject, and can reverse its proceedings ; but the case is different with 
addresses to the Crown. After an address has been carried by vote, it is or- 
dered that certain Members present the address to the Queen ;_and then the 
advisers of the Crown must either advise her Majesty to reply in conformity, 
or to refuse com liance: if the advice to comply is not given, it tends to 
create a breach between the Crown and the House of Commons, which it is 
desirable to avoid unless on some very grave occasion. It seems desirable to 

ut addresses to the Crown on the same footing as other proceedings of the 

ouse; and that the same course should be pursued with such addresses as 
js pursued upon addresses to the Crown in answer to the Queen’s Speech on 
the first night of the session. The address is then moved, and agreed to; 
but a Select Committee is appointed to draw up the address; they make 
their report on the following day ; that report is again taken into considera- 
tion; and so the House has an op rtunity of considering the question, and 
of making amendments in the address before it is finally ordered to be pre- 
sented to her Majesty. 

LETTER-SENDING ON SUNDAY. 

Mr. Forster moved, on Tuesday, for leave to bring in a bill to repeal 
as regards Sunday, so much of the Post-office Acts as regulate [prohibit] 
the transmission of letters by private channels. While the Post-oftice 

rformed the duty, the restriction was necessary to protect the revenue ; 
that duty abolished, the restriction ought not to continue. Colonel 
Tuompson seconded the motion. The CHancettor of the Excuraver 
opposed it. He believed the vote which the House came to the other 

ight was an unfortunate one, and that it will lead to even more fraudu- 
lent Sunday labour than is performed under the present system. 
Government took it for granted that the House is a faithful representa- 
tive of public opinion; and if they are willing to submit to the hardship 
—much underrated—of the restriction, all the Government has to do is 
to carry it out. Mr. Acrionsy thought the public had a right to com- 
plain of the House, and of its vote, which was completely taken by sur- 
prise. Lord Joun Rvssext objected to the motion, as tending to set up 
a sort of private post-office through which letters of all descriptions might 
But he thought the delay of letters relating to accidents or dan- 
gers iscontrary to the general convenience and to the true spirit of Chris- 
tianity, and contrary to the spirit of the Christian religion, that man was 
not made for the Sabbath. In opposing the motion, he regretted the de- 
cision to which the House had come, and he regretted that there should 
have been a strong feeling on the part of the public. The motion was 
negatived without a division. 

On Thursday, [the new Post-office order having appeared in the even- 
ing papers of that day,] Mr. Locke inquired if there will be any ob- 
jection, within prescribed hours, to allow parties to apply personally for 
their letters. The Cuance.tor of the Excuequver could not answer. 
Mr. W. J. Fox learned that newpaper-agents had only that afternoon 
been informed that the usual facilities would not be afforded them next 
Sunday [tomorrow]: would it be impossible to afford a little more time 
= preparation? The CHancector of the Excurever could give no 

opes. 

e instructions given are in strict accordance with the vote of the House. 
(Loud laughter.) He had not the slightest doubt of their inconvenience ; 
he stated so at the time; honourable Members are now finding that out. 
He had intended to present a petition from certain persons to that effect ; 
and no doubt many —- would come up from the country on the sub- 
ject. He hoped in due time honourable gentlemen would receive represent- 
ations which would induce them to rescind the vote to which the House 
had come. 

Mr. Osporne inquired, why, if the Chancellor of the Exchequer felt 
bound to carry into effect this resolution of the House, he had not felt 
bound to carry out the resolution of Dr. Bowring respecting the payment 
of the whole of the revenue of the country into the Exchequer. Sir 
Cuartes Woop replied, that that resolution was “not binding on the 
Government in the same sense ’’ as this. 

Tue Irtsx Lorp-Lrevrenancy. 

In the resumed debate, adjourned from the 10th instant, on the Lord- 
Lieutenancy Abolition (Ireland) Bill, speeches of political interest were 
made by Sir Ropert Peer, Mr. Narrer, and Sir Grorcr Grey. 

Sir Rosert Pret felt that the bill was undoubtedly brought forward to 
promote the good of Ireland, and was therefore entitled to most respectful 
consideration ; but he did not participate in the confidence felt by some that 


| 
! 





a risk of want of harmony. But assuming harmony of persons, “I would 
rather be responsible for the whole of the legislation of the country, than 
for all the unsatisfactory details which would be inevitable under such a 
system”; and ‘‘my opinion is, that the burden cast on the shoulders of the 
one Secretary would not be more onerous” than if you impose on him 
the necessity of harmonious action with the head of another depart- 
ment. If the functions of the Home Secretary be too onerous already, 
they can be well relieved. If the constitution of the Chancellorship is about 
to be altered by opening two Judges, those officers may have the duty of 
administering the details of criminal justice. What is wanted for Ireland is 
a man of the highest authority; that authority would be much heightened 
if exercised by the Secretary of State for the Home department, with all the 
power of the Crown to administer the whole connected affairs of the united 
empire. Is the new Secretary to be resident in Ireland, while not present 
in Parliament ? if he is, his office will be as objectionable in some respects as 
at present: if he is not, why not call on the Home Secretary to perform his 
functions? “If the right honourable gentleman (Sir George Grey) would 
only say, ‘I will undertake to perform the Irish as well as the English affairs, 


| only give me a proper number of subordinates,’ my opinion is he would find 
| it perfectly practicable to accomplish the object desired. If he would take 


But the | 


upon himself the sole control over the administration of criminal justice, and 
over the legislation on that branch of the government, he may depend upon 
it he would not have a greater demand upon his time than he would have if 
he were united with an Irish colleague, who would be constantly telling 
him, what all Irish Members were ever telling us, that Englishmen know 
nothing about Ireland—that no Englishman is at all fit to govern that country. 
It is true, when Irishmen came over here, they heard Englishmen talk of 
certain principles of justice and of equity, and so forth ; but still no English- 
man could understand the mystery of irish society. This lish Secretary 
would no doubt be followed by many of his Irish friends in this House, and 
the right honourable gentleman would soon find the Irish Secretary, codrdi- 
nate and coequal with himself, a very disagreeable colleague, and one not 
likely to relieve him from the burden ‘of any portion of that business the dis- 
charge of which was the cause of great anxiety and uneasiness of mind to 
him on whom the responsibility of that department of the Executive Go- 
vernment devolved. I therefore most honestly and earnestly advise the right 
honourable gentleman, to take the adminstration of those functions upon 
himself, even though he should have another 10th of April to contend with. 
For it is of importance that the same mind which has to guard against any 


| dangers that may threaten this metropolis, should be equally called upon to 


the measure would promote that good: while on the whole perfectly willing | 


to consent that the experiment should be made, he gave his consent with 
much hesitation and doubt as to the probable advantages. He felt the dif- 
ficulties of governing Ireland, but apprehended they were less due to the 
constitution of the oftice of Lord-Lieutenant than to inherent peculiarities in 
the state of Irish society. There are also difficulties inherent in the consti- 
tution. Under the loca) Parliament, the relation of the Chief Secretary to 

e Lord-Lieutenant was a natural and subordinate one ; but when we abo- 
lished the local Legislature, that relation became anomalous and embarrassed. 
The making of the Chief Secretary a Cabinet Minister was but a clumsy 
device for remedying the difficulty inherent in the constitution; for it not 
only disturbed but inverted the sites of the two offices, leaving the Lord- 


dependent powers. 
incline one to receive the proposal for making new arrangements. It must 
be admitted that the increased facilities of communication certainly give in- 
creased facilities for dispensing with the Lord-Lieutenancy altogether, and 
that no period could be better selected than the present. 

at which would best reconcile one to the experiment, is the unity of 
system which is to be substituted : but if you have two Secretaries of State, 
will you not forfeit much of the advantage you hope to obtain by extinguish- 
ing the Lord-Lieutenaney ? In 1816 we consolidated the Exchequers with 
great advantage : every argument then applied to the administration of the 
finances would now be applicable to the administration of justice and the 
exercise of the executive functions. If you have two Secretaries of State, 
give to one of them Wales and Scotland, to the other England and Ireland ; 
and then you would give Ireland satisfaction, by convincing her that the same 
principles of administration of the law and in the exercise of the prerogative 
of merey would be applied to all parts of the kingdom. In times of trouble 
and simultaneous disturbance, one civil officer would administer the execu- 
tive more effectively than two men equally responsible for the public peace 
in different divisions of the kingdom ; and you would avoid the risk of con- 
flicting views on such an important matter as the application of military 
force. With respect to unity of legislation also, it would be of the utmost 
advantage to have conformity of principle and detail for the two countries. 
If there be two Ministers, there must be constant communications, involving 


take into consideration whether similar arrangements would be necessary in 
the event of the city of Dublin or any other part of the United Kingdom be- 
ing in danger of having its peace disturbed. A command of time, and less 
of change, a unity of system, and a prospect of inspiring confidence, besides 
the facilities for conducting a joint administration of affairs, are in my 
opinion advantages infinitely more likely to be enjoyed if the functions of 
this department are exercised by one Secretary of State than if the duties 
should be performed by two.” 

If the corporations are entitled to additional powers, let them be given : 
that is a separate question. If Dublin is likely to be seriously injured by 
the loss of the Lord-Licutenancy, we are bound to consider equitably and 
liberally her claim to compensation. 

Mr. Narter said, his mind had been caught, when Lord John Russell 
introduced the bill, by the prospect held out of union in law and union in 
administration: but, so far from providing one administration, the bill will 
perpetuate two distinct administrations ; transferring the head of the Ex- 
ecutive to London, and leaving the rest of the Government to work its 
way in Ireland, 

There is much talk of uniting Ireland with England: that would never 
be done. They might attract Irish sympathies, conciliate Irish feelings, and 
gain Irish affections; but they would not remove those mental peculiarities, 
or destroy those distinguishing lineaments, which had been stereotyped 
by the hand of God. In the words of Bacon, if they wished to conquer 
Nature, it must be by obedience. But he hoped the day would come 
when such distinctions as are made by the laws only would be seen no 
more, and when the genial influence of the British constitution might 
be brought to bear fully on Ireland. He should be sorry for any such mea- 
sure as one for uniting the bar of Ireland and England; but if the fusion of 
the two bars were necessary for the happiness of Ireland, he would say, perish 
the bar of Ireland and let her people > happy. Was it carrying out the 


en of the Union, to have an officer open to political influence in Eng- 


ind, and to political pressure from Ireland, with nothing but secondhand 
experience, and under the screw of what is termed state policy? A Lord- 
Lieutenant residing in Dublin would have every channel of information 
open and accessible on the spot—the Judges, the Assistant-Barristers, and 
the gentlemen of the country. Admitting all the difficulties in his way, 
such a person must be more likely to get accurate information on the spot 
than a person living in London, and far removed from the scene of the =. 
ticular occurrence; and the staff of lower officials who would be left behind 
would scarcely be able to aid him from their inferior sources of information. 
The daily conference with the legal functionaries in Dublin on matters 
familiar in Irish Government would also be cut off by this bill. Were the 
Attorney and Solicitor-General and the head of the Constabulary to remain 
in Dublin or London? {and was it not more important for the individual 
charged with the government of Ireland to hold communications with them 


| than with the Cabinet Ministers, to whom he could go whenever he pleased ? 





Is this the time to propose a measure for abolishing the office of Lord-Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland—a time when the whole social system is racked and shi- 
vered, and the country smitten with sterility; is such the fitting time to 
bear hard upon the people's feelings in Ireland, to set them all at sea again ? 


Lieutenant without superiority, and encouraging the Secretary to assume in- | Surely that was the last moment that any one would choose for the purpose 


But the objections both to the evil and to the remedy | 


of trying political experiments upon a poor, diseased, afflicted, and impover- 
ished people? Feeling that the separate system could not be rendered salu- 
tary or effectual—believing that the Irish Government in Dublin might be 
allowed to remain there, and yet be stripped of all its evils—he therefore 
could not vote for the present bill. 

Sir Grorce Grey agreed with Sir Robert Peel, that there should be 
unity of action in every part of the Government. 

It would no doubt be highly desirable to sce the whole business of the Se- 
eretary of State for Home Affairs managed by one man; and the time might 
come when such an arrangement could be entered into as was done in the 
case of Scotland, which for many years had a separate Secretary for the de- 
spatch of its business. This is, however, clearly a matter for future arrange- 
ment, and one which in present circumstances it would be hardly possible to 


| carry into effect. 


As to any transfer of the law-courts from Dublin to London, the measure 
never entered the heads of any members of the Government. . 

Mr. Suet. supported the two propositions, that the Lord-Lieutenancy 
is worse than useless, and that the government of Ireland ought not to be 
absorbed in the Home Office. THis arguments on the latter point were 
condensed in an eloquent peroration. 

“When the moral aspect of Ireland shall have changed—when she 
shall have passed through a process of social and political amelioration— 
when the disaffection which is still smouldering shall be extinct—when the 
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embers, still pregnant with fire, living though latent, shall grow cold—when 
the rights of property and the rights of poverty (for poverty has its rights as 
well as property) shall be reconciled and adjusted—when an Lrish landlord 
shall learn to look on a poor-house, not as a memorial of extortion, but as a 
monument of public merey—when you shall adapt your institutions to Ire- 
land, and give up the idle endeavour of adapting Ireland to your institutions 
—when the Parliament shall give the Government leave, or, I should rather 
say, when the people of England shall give the Parliament leave to do what 
it is so hard to do, but what every man who has the least acquaintanee with 
Ireland pronounces it to be, for the purposes of wellbeing and even of safety, 
indispensable to accomplish—when, I say, these things shall have come to 

, then, and not till then, let the administration of England, of Scotland, 
of Ireland, be as indivisible as the realm: but until then, in the interval— 
long, perhaps, in reference to individual existence, but short in referenee to 
a nation’s life—let us wisely abstain from adding to the weight of teil and 
care necessarily incidental to the internal administration of this great island, 
a cumulative load of labour and of solicitude, which it would require a rare 
and almost hopeless combination of intellectual power and of physieal en- 
durance to sustain.” 

Sir Ronerr [noris, not dazzled by the gorgeous cloquence of Mr. 
Sheil, had no difficulty in seeing through one allusion in his speech 
rendered significant by the cheers which greeted it: it was impossible not 
to sce that the goal towards which he thought uniform administration and 
centralization are tending, is the rcéstablishment of the Church of Rome 
in the kingdom of Ireland. (Cheers end counter-cheers.) Te would strenu- 
ously oppose a bill fostering such an object. 

The other speakers in favour of the bill were Mr. Sapir, Lord Naas, 
and Colonel Tompson ; against it, Mr. Rocnr, Mr. M‘*Cviiacu, and 
Mr. Burier. 

On a division, the second reading was carried, by 295 to 70. 

Enxcumperrp Inisu Estares. 

The Encumbered Estates (Ireland?) Act Amendment Bill having been 
read a third time, the Marquis of Wrstmeari moved the addition of a 
clause restricting the Commissioners from selling any estate for less than 
fifteen years’ purchase. The Earl of Cartisix opposed the clause ; and 
was supported by Earl Frrzwii.1aM and the Earl of Srraperokr. Lord 
Srantey spoke for the clause. Ona division, the clause was carried 
against Ministers, by 32 to 30. Another clause, to restrain the Commis- 
sioners from taking possession of the debtor's property out of the country, 
was moved by the Marquis of Wrsrmrarn, opposed by the Earl of Car- 
LIsLE, and carried without division. The bill then passed. 

MERCANTILE MARINE. 

On the order of the day for the second reading of the Mercantile Marine 
Bill, several Members, especially Mr. Humn, Mr. Herries, and Mr. 
Forster, objected to proceeding, on the ground of extensive alterations 
made in the bill at the cleventh hour—fifty clauses altered, seven struck 
out, and thirteen introduced. Mr. Lanovenere laid great stress on the 
fact that the majority of the shipping interest now cordially approves of 
the bill and desires its enactment. He earnestly pressed for a second 
reading; and explained the alterations, which do not affect the principle. 

They go merely to obviate the objections made by the shipowners at the 
outports to the centralizing character of the bill—its tendeney to throw the 
whole management of the shipping interest into the hands of the Board of 
Trade. After deliberation, a the most frank and repeated negotiations 
with the representatives of the outport shipping interests, he proposes to es- 
tablish local marine boards in ports having more than 30,000 tons of ship- 
ping engaged in foreign trade. These boards would be composed of twelve 
members. Six would be eleeted by the shipowners of the port; four would 
be appointed by the Board of Trade; and the Mayor or Provost and stipend- 
iary Magistrate to be ex officio members of the board. These local boards 
would have concurrent powers with the Board of ‘Trade in appointing ex- 
aminers and in examining at the local examinations, in appointing and re- 
moving a and mates, and in investigating the conduct of 
captains. These arrangements would lessen the centralizing power, and yet 
guard against the perversion of the courts to centres of political agitation. 
He had resolved against having two classes of certificates. He had resolved 
not at present to extend the bill to the coasting trade. 

The objections against proceeding were renewed with great force. But 
Mr. Carpwett, Mr. Girapsrons, and others, who feared that delay would 
be fatal to the bill, sided with Mr. Labouchere; and, with their assist- 
ance, the House was induced to read the bill a second time pro forma, on 
the understanding that it be printed, and recommitted on the 4th July. 

Epvcation ty Scor.anp. 
The second reading of the School Establishments (Scotland) Bill was 
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land schools have an average of 5/. a year—in some cases but 3/. or 2} . 
and it often happens that when the herrings come into the lech, the school. 
master closes the school-room, and by fishing earns more in a night than “4 
schooling he earns in a year. The taxation for the support of the parochial 
schools presses with very unequal foree: while in the town parishes it js 
not more than 67. or Ls. a child, in the thinly-peopled rural districts it jg 
ts. 6¢. or 5s, a child. 

Within the last few years, fifty or sixty teachers have been expelled from 
parochial schools, for no other reason than that they attended the Pree 
Church. Yet as regards the greater part of the people, there are no cagen. 
tial religious differences: the Established Church, the Free Church, and the 
United Presbyterian Church, appeal to the same Confession of Faith, and 
use the same Catechisms in their schools; the differences which have ovine 
are not upon questions of religious doctrine, but upon questions involyin, 
political consequences. Indeed, the practice of all the Churches, including 
even the Episeopalians and Roman Catholies, was hitherto to act together jn 
education; and returns show that in 915 out of 924 parochial sehools, the 
parents were in the habit of sending their children without reference to their 
own religious opinions. It would be impossible, without immense expense 
in the case of a thinly-scattered population like that of many distriets in 
Scotland—those where there are eight children to the square mile—to avoid 
the system of united education. As Dissenters ave scattered all over the 
country, and as the adherents of the Establishment are now a minority of 
the people, it is absurd to expect that the Establishment should possess g 
seca in regard to schools intended for the whole population. Therefore 
the measure brought forward proceeds upon the old territorial system; and 
the principal difference between it and the act of 1803 is that the bill 
poses to abolish all tests. It proposes that the schools shall be open to all 
classes, and that all persons be enabled to compete for the honourable 
ottice of schoolmaster. 

Lord Melgund had not ventured, as he wished, to make it compulsory to 
provide a sufficient number of schools,—fearing the dislike to additional taxa- 
tion: he did not much approve of grants, but as that system is in operation 
Scotland is entitled to her share in aid of local taxation. 

Sir Grorcr CLerk coneeded that extended means of education might 
be necessary, but demanded that the parochial schools be left intact. 

The grievance is, that the parochial schools are an integral part of the ee- 
clesiastical polity of Seotland. Giving full credit to the Free Church for its 
efforts to establish schools, he believed that in some instances those schools 
were established in a spirit of mere rivalry. In 1842 the scholars of the 
Assembly sehools greatly fell off, but in the last five years they Itave so in- 
ereased that their number is nearly what it was before the secession. The 
present conduct of the sehools is so liberal that a very strong case must be 
made out to justify resort to an untried scheme. There are about four 
schools in every parish in Seotland; it is therefore unjust to say that the 
parochial schools oppose any barrier to the spread of education. Severanee of 
the Established Church from the parochial schools is the short aim of the 
bill; and therefore Sir George moved that the bill be read a second time that 
day six months. 

Mr. Oswatp strenuously opposed the bill, as a blow at a portion of the 

tevolutionary settlement; Mr. Coxwine Broce, as the measure of an 
important sect, ambitious to obtain the control of the parochial schools, 

Mr. Fox Mavte approved of the principle of the bill. While disavow- 
ing any hostile feeling to the parochial school system, he held that the 


| arrangement ought to be given up which retains to the church of a minor- 


moved by Lord Meteunp, with a statement of reasons for new legislation. | 


So early as 1494, an act of the Parliament of Scotland had directed all per- 
sons to send their eldest sons to school; and there were then lecture-schools 
planted in the greater number of the principal towns, 
ne system, however, is traced to the time of the Reformation. The 

eformed elergy resolved that the funds of the subverted Church should go 
in equal portions to the clergy, the schools, and the poor: but the arrange- 
ment was not carried out. In 1696, the act passed which first regulated the 
parochial school system ; and in 1803 it was made imperative to establish a 
school in every parish. The existing system works ill; yet religious diffi- 
culties have always prevented any beneficial amendment. “Had not religious 
difficulties intervened, the Government itself would no doubt have stepped 
in and put the schools in a better condition than at present. 

The actual condition of education in Scotland is far from being what it 
ought to be, though perhaps still not so bad as in England. From the 
Prison Report of 1846-'7 it appears, that out of 16,000 prisoners one in three 
could read well, one in thirteen write well, and one in fifty knew more than 
writing and reading: but from tables of criminal offenders in Scotland pre- 
sented to the House a few days since, it appears that out of 4,357 criminals, 
20 per cent could not read or write at all, and 82 per cent could do so but 
imperfectly. Inquiries in Glasgow in 1846 showed that not above one-half 
of those between the ages of six and sixteen attended school, nearly one-fourth 
were unable to read, and less than one-third had received instruction in 
writing. 
withstanding the large educational establishments there. There are in 
Scotland 883 parish schools, with a total attendance of 74,300 scholars; 
200 supplemental schools, attended by 16,800 scholars; and 125 General 
Assembly schools, with 15,000 scholars ; total Established Church seholars, 
106,000. The Free Church has 626 salaried schools, with 55,000 scholars ; 
and 190 non-salaried schools, with 10,000 scholars ; total Free Church scholars, 
65,000, All other sehools have about 150,000 seholars. The grand total 
is about 321,000 seholars; and as there are 500,000 children in Scot- 
land, it that 180,000 are left quite unedueated. 
number of the schoolmasters are incompetent from age and intirmity ; 
and they are paid inadequately both by the Established Church and the Free 
Church, though the latter are better-off of the two. The masters of High- 


A large | 


| which he was aware had gained ground of late years; but thought the 


The origin of the | 


ity the sole control of the public schools; and if the House do not soon 
interfere with a timely reform, the people of Scotland will themselves 
make a much more sweeping change. Mr. Ferevs and Mr. M‘Grecor 
also supported the principle of the bill. 

On a division, the amendment was carried by 100 to 94—majority 6; 
so the bill was lost. 

Frrenpiy Socrermms Birt. 

Mr. Sormpron moved the second reading of the Friendly Societies 
Bill, with a statement of the important interests involved and the objects 
of the measure. 

There are 14,000 enrolled friendly societies, numbering 1,600,000 mem- 
bers, who subscribe an annual revenue of 2,800,0€0/., and have accumulated 
a capital fund of 6,400,0007. ‘There are also a vast number of unenrolled so- 
cieties. Of the Manchester Unity there are 4,000 societies, with 264,000 
members, who subscribe 400,000/. a year. In addition, there are the unen- 
rolled Foresters, Druids, Reehabites, Old Friends, and others. The grand 
total gives 33,223 societies, with 3,052,000 members, who subscribe 4,980,000/. 
x year, and have a capital fund of 11,360,000/. The whole adult male popu- 
lation of Great Britain and Freland was at the last census 6,300,000; there- 
fore nearly half the adult male population, without distinction of rich and 
poor, are actually members of these societies. It is proposed to con- 
solidate the laws relatimg to them. The unenrolled societies shall send 
in their rules and be enrolled—without the necessity, however, that their 
tables be certified by an actuary. For registration, each main body 
to pay the customary fee of one guinea, each branch to pay 2s. 6¢.; am ar- 
rangement to which he believed no objection is felt. fe proposed to give to 
these societies, which he would designate “ provisionally registered societies,” 
that one privilege possessed by freemasons of exemption from the penalties 
of the Corresponding Societies Act, although they use secret signs and pass- 
words. The bill ineludes burial-soeieties: it requires that deaths inquired 
inte by the coroner shall be certified by the coroner and a surgeon, instead of 


| the coroner and a householder only ; and that the whole benetit-money shall 


In Edinburgh, 92 per cent of the criminals are uneducated, not- | 


be expended on the fumeral; and it raises the age at which entries may be 
made, from six years as at present, to ten years. In return for these advan- 
tages, the bill only requires publicity—a certified annual balance-sheet, so 
made out that the heunabiens member can ascertain the exact position of his 
club. 

The principle of this attempt at legislation on behalf of the working 
classes met with general sympathy, and educed general praise of its au- 
thor; but Mr. Scrorr doubted whether publicity alone would be enough 
to guard the poor man; and Mr. Staney doubted whether the provisions 
were wide enough to embrace all the societies intended. Mr. Rorpuck 
thought the measure by far the most important bill of the session, and 
insisted that Government should take upon itself the responsibility of it. 

Compared with this bill, all party disputes are as dust in the balance. It 
affvets the heart, and feeling, and constitution of the great laborious popu- 
lation of this country ; and there is no labour that Parliament ought net 
to be willing to dedicate for the purpose of maintaining that high feeling 
amongst the labouring classes which it is the purpose of the bill te maintain. 
There is great imsecurity about a bill brought in by a private Member ; 
it is impossible that a private Member can deal with the subject as the 
Government can. It is not a question for a private individual, but for the 
House of Commons, acting as administration of the country. f 

The Cuancetior of the Excurever could not assent to this doetrine, 


practice of allowing private Members to bring in sueh bills as this the 
sounder and wiser course, 
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There ean be no objection to the principle of the present bill; but several 
sJanses will call for observation, and in all probability for amendment, in Com- 
mittee. It is impossible to guard against all fraud and risk ; and it is better to 
incur some risk, than to adopt that degree of government which would be neces- 
sary in aiming at further security. It will be desirable to have a clause pre- 
venting the abuses of rich persons availing themselves of these societies to 
obtain the high rate of interest offered. 

The other cordial supporters of the bill were Mr. Cocxrvry, who had 
seconded the motion for the second reading; and Mr. Apperiry, who 
thought publicity the only safeguard, 

Read a second time, 

Growtn or Corron in Inpra. 

Mr. Baicur moved the following resolution— 

« That an humble address be presented to her Majesty, praying her Majesty te ap- 
point a Commission to proceed to India to inquire into the obstacles which prevent 
an increased growth of cotton in that country, and to report upon any circumstances 
which may injuriously affect the economical and industrial condition of the native 
population, being cultivators of the soil within the Previ¢encies of Bombay and 
Madras.” wet : 

The cotton trade employs probably not less than two millions of the popu- 
lation of the United Kingdom, and an amount of capital far greater than is 
to be found engaged in any other trade, The consumption of cotton at the 
beginning of this century was 56,000,000 pounds ; it is now 754,000,000 

unds. Our supplies are drawn from foreign countries in this proportion- 
the United States 78} per cent, East Indies 10} per cent, Brazil 7 per cent, 

vpt 34 per cent, West Indies } per cent. In 1838, the cotton crop of the 
United States was 1,360,000 bales ; in 1848, it was 2,700,000; in 1849, but 
2,000,000—a falling-otf of 25 per cent. The advance of a penny per pound 
last year made a difference of price on the cotton consumed of nearly 





3,000,000/. ; and an advance of threepence per pound, by. reason of the short | 


crop last year, will cost between 8,000,000/. and 9,000,000/, to the manu- 
facturer. There is no quarter to which we can look for a large addition to 
present supplies except India ; and there is good reason to believe that 
within the limits of our Indian territory a quantity of cotton is already grown 
not very far short of the whole crop of the United States of America. All 
the authorities concur in this view; including the East India Company 
itself, which has proseeuted inquiries and experiments on the subject for 
more than half a century, at a cost of at least 100,000/. Whether all the 
authorities are wrong, the Royal Commission would show. It is impossible 
to reiterate too often, what is proved by all concurrent testimony, that the 
condition of the cultivating population of India is one of extreme, abject, and 
almost universal poverty; and it is impossible, looking to past history, to 
forget that India was once remarkable for wealth, which could not have been 
created unless by the industry of its people. Under the ancient Gentoo go- 
vernment, in the South of India, a certain proportion of the revenue was al- 
lotted to preserve the tanks and watercourses: “ this,’ said Major Dal- 

pple, a Company’s officer, in 1783, “is taken out of the gross produce of 
the Lanils, before any partition is made between Government and the in- 
habitants; and it appears the free gift lands paid a greater share for the re- 
pair of tanks than the Cirear grounds.” At present, the condition of the 
great works of this sort which the ancient Princes constructed, is such that 
thousands and thousands of lives have perished by famine, from the failure 
of the means to retain an element which, in India above all other countries, 
is the first neeessary of life. The state of the roads may be exemplified by 
one fact : in two seasons, when Sir Jamsetjee Jejeeboy contracted for timber 
in Belganon, the loss of bullocks was so enormous that the line from Patna 
to Bartsee may still be well made out by their skeletons and by the aban- 
doned timber. ‘The fiscal arrangements of the East India Company complete 
the enumeration of disadvantages under which the people labour. “The 
Government of India has the power to fix any proportion of assessment over 
the major part of that country; it has the power of collecting even to the 
ruin of the cultivator. In some districts the collectors are magistrates, and 
I believe even the Native collectors have the power to fine and imprison 
cultivators who do not pay up the arrears of their assessment. The East In- 
dian Company when it lets land meets with no competition. The tenants 
must have the land, for there is no other means of obtaining a living. The 
collector can fix any amount of rent which he thinks it probable he will be 
able to get; and can we doubt that the collector does proceed to the utmost 
point of endurance?’’ Bundlecund was an instance of the consequenees of 
this system: in 1815, that province had a collector whose name should be 
infamous for ever in connexion with Indian administration. ‘ He raised the 
assessment so that from 1815 to 1835 he actually devastated and depopulated 
the province ; and I have heard, on the best authority, that parents actually 
offered to sell their children for the tax which they had not the means to 
pay.” Admitting that there may be differences of opinion as to the best 
fiseal system for India, the more proper it is to appoint this Commission. 

In conclusion, Mr. Bright made some references to the enormous revenues— 
2 clear 20,000,000/. a year—and powers of the East India Company. Their 
charter will expire in 1854, and next year they must give notice whether 
they wish for its renewal: Parliament will be better able to decide with the 
additional information which this Commission will place under its attention. 

The motion was opposed by Sir Joun Honnovse and Sir James Weir 


Hoge. 


Mr. Bright, they said, had not made out any peculiar urgeney of 


the time for bringing forward the motion now; and as to the general | 


question, it is conceded that the Indian Government is both interested 
and active in the matter, 


as is shown by the length of time during which | 


it has proseeuted inquiry and experiment, and by the large cost of those | 


measures. Manchester itself by no means unanimously agrees with Mr. 
Bright; the Commercial Association, headed by Mr. Aspinal Turner, a 
high authority on cotton, deprecates his object; the Manchester Guardian 
deems it absurd. There is some reason to doubt, after all, if cotton 
can ever again be grown in India as a_ profitable staple: the 
cultivation of indigo and sugar has spontaneously grown up on a vast scale; 
while cotton-cultivation, from having been the most extensive of all in- 
dustries, has faded to its present insignificance: the fact is most likely to 
be explained by the simple reason, that the first two are profitable crops, 
and the last an unprofitable one, in comparison with each other. Let 
the capitalists of Manchester supply the capital for cultivation, as other 
capitalists supply the means of indigo and sugar cultivation ; and if the 
speculation be sound, it will doubtless need no Government assistance. 

The motion was also supported by S pwarp CoLeprooke and Mr. 
Grorcr Tompson ; opposed by Mr. N :wmi Gare and Colonel Srprnorr. 
Mr. Brien, considering his object gain «| by the ventilation of the sub- 
Jeet, wished to withdraw the motion ; but Colonel Susrnorr objecting, it 
was negatived without division. 

An Ampassapor Expriiep vrom rae Hovse ov Perrs. 

The debate in the House of Peers on Lord Stanley’s motion, on Mon- 

¥, attracted an unusual attendance both of Peers and distinguished 
auditors. Among these, in a gallery appropriated to ladies, was observed 
sitting the Chevalier Bunsen, the Prussian Ambassador; and his Excel- 
lency’s presence in that particular part of the House was objected to 





by Lord Brougham, and caused a seene which is thus described in the 
leading columns of the 7imes— 

“ It appears that the gallery on the left of the Throne in the House of 
Peers used to be allotted to the members of the Diplomatic Corps; but for 
some time a change has been made, and it is now set apart for Peeresses and 
their daughters. No kind of notice of the change, however, has been given 
to the members of the various missions. The Chevalier Bunsen presented 
himself with his wife and daughter, and requested the officer to conduct him 
to his usual seat. This functionary asked him, if for that once he could 
content himself with a standing-place on the steps of the Throne. The 
Prussian Minister declined this proposal ; for it appears, a late serious indis- 
—, would have made a standing posture for so many hours painful to 
1im. Thereupon the Usher replied, * that he had a right to his place if he 
insisted upon it’; and conducted him to the gallery as usual, requestii 
him only to leave the places on the left hand of the door free, as these 
been set aside for the use of the Dutchess of Cambridge.” 

As soon as business commenced, Lord BrovGHam addressed the House 
on the breach of privilege: we now quote the Parliamentary report of 
the Times 

““* My Lords, I have given notice, yes, [have given notice, to the party on 
whose conduct I am now about to make some comments. I believe that it 
is well known to your Lordships, that no Peer or Commoner has any right 
in the gallery of the Peeresses, and that any nobleman or gentleman being 
there infringes on the rules of the House. There is one gentleman there 
now, and he has no right to be there. (Laughter among the Peeresses.) Wf 
he does not come down, I must move that he is infringing the rules of your 
Lordships’ House. (./ pause.) Besides, that gentleman has a place assigned 
to him in the House itself, and by his presence in the gallery he is excluding 
two Peeresses. (oars of laughter hoth in the House and among the Peer- 
lL move that the standing orders be enforced by your Lord- 
ships’ officers. (.1 /eugh.) Let it not be supposed that 1 am doing this 
discourteously. I have given that gentleman ample notice that if he did not. 
come out, I would address the House upon the subject and have him turned 
out.’ (Continued laughter, and some confusion.) His Lordship then ad- 
dressed the individual in question, and said, ‘ You must come out now.’ 

“The gentleman remained immoveable; whereupon Lord Brougham 
stalked down the House to the bar with great haste, and addressing either 
the Usher of the Black Rod or one of the messengers, (for in our position we 
could not see which,) said, ‘Go and take him out.’ 

“ Shortly afterwards, Sir A. Clifford went into the gallery, and immediately 
the Chevalier Bunsen rose from his seat, and, accompanied by two or three 
ladies, left it. We may here notice, that we have frequently seen Lord 
Brougham himself conversing with ladies in this gallery; as well as the 
Duke of Argy ll, the Earl of Carlisle, and other Peers.” 

This unpleasant episode having passed, the Greek debate commenced. 

Next evening, referring to this incident, Lord Lanspowne gave notice, 
that on Friday he would propose to appoint a Committee to consider 
whether any alteration cannot be made in their existing arrangements 
so as to have a place appropriated for Foreign Ministers, where they can 
sit, and they alone. Ile believed the incident referred to arose out of @ 
misapprehension and mistake. 

“A Foreign Minister of the highest character, for whom as an individual 
I have the highest respect, was obliged to leave a situation which he con- 
ceived he had a right te oceupy, but which he certainly had no right to 
occupy according to our regulations.”” “The subject is already painful 
enough,” 


C88E8 PVESE nt.) 


Che Court. 

Tue Queen remained at Osborne till Tuesday, and was visited there by 
the Prince Augustus of Saxe Coburg Gotha and the Princess Clementine, 
The Chevalier Bunsen also accepted the honour of an invitation to Os- 
borne for a day and night. 

The Royal Family returned to London on Tuesday afternoon; and 
were met by the Queen of the Belgians, who departed for the Continent 
on Wednesday. 

The Queen held a Court and Privy Council on Wednesday. At the 
Court, General Prince Castelcicala, Envoy Extraordinary from hig 
Sicilian Majesty, in a private audience, presented credentials as also 
accredited Envoy Extraordinary from the Duke of Parma to her Ma- 
jesty. Seftor Isturitz had an audience, and presented credentials as En- 
voy Extraordin wy and Plenipotentiary from the Queen of Spain to Queen 
Victoria. At the Privy Council, the Earl of Cottenham resigned the 
Great Seal. Lord Langdale, Sir Launcelot Shadwell, and Baron 
Rolfe, were sworn in as Commissioners for the custody of the Great Seal; 
which was delivered by her Majesty to Lord Langdale as First Commis- 
sioner. After the Privy Council, General Jung Bahadoor Koonwur Ra- 
najec, on a special mission from the Rajah of Nepaul, was presented to 
the Queen, and delivered to her Majesty a letter, and also interesting and 
valuable presents, from his sovereign. The General was accompanied by 
his two brothers. 

The Queen held her first public drawingroom for the season on Thurs- 
day, at St. James’s Palace; and as the day was the anniversary of her 
Majesty's coronation, the assembly was one of the most brilliant courts 
ever held by Queen Victoria. The Knights of the various orders wore 
their collars, the Equity Judges their gold robes. The Nepaulese Envoy 
and the officers of his mission appeared im all the refulgence of their 
gorgeous Oriental costumes: the Envoy's costume was of green velvet, 
picturesquely laced with gold embroidery ; he wore a collar of emeralds of 
large size, and a turban glistening with a profusion of diamonds, The 
Queen wore a dress of pink silk, a train over a petticoat of white satin, 
with embroidery, and trimmings of pink, silver, and white tulle, and 
bunches of white lilies and green leaves; her head-dress was formed of 
feathers and white lilies set with diamonds; she wore the collar and 
star of the order of the Garter, anc ‘was looking remarkably well.” 


Che Pirtropalis. 

The East India Company has given a sumptuous banquct in honour of 
General Jung Rahadoor’s visit to this country, as Ambassador from their 
neighbour and ally the Rajahof Nepaul. Distinguished persons ye 
all political parties and social ranks were invited to mect the Gener 
Mr. Shepherd, the Chairman of the Company, presided; and was supe 
ported by Sir James Weir Hogg and Viscount Gough, with other mem- 
bers of the directory or distinguished officers of the service. The Cabinet 
was represented by Sir John Hobhouse and Mr. Fox Maule ; the Opposi- 
tion by Lord Stanley; the other parties, of divers complexions, by Lord 
Ashley, Mr. Frederick Peel, Viscount Jocelyn, Lord Hotham, and Lord 
Wharnclitfe—with Lord Brougham in his individual capacity. 
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notabilities were, the Marquis of Breadalbane, Chief Justice Wilde, 
Chief Baron Pollock, the Lord Mayor, and the Belgian, American, and 
Danish Ambassadors. The General entered the banquet-room, in the 
London Tavern, about seven, accompanied by his brothers, Colonel 
Juggut Bahadoor and Colonel Dhere Bahadoor; and the Coldstream band 
layed a grand Indian march as he took his seat on the right hand of the 
tag His first entry, however, was but an initiatory politeness : 
“not permitted by the laws of caste to join the company in eating the 
rich viands which loaded the tables, his Excellency and party retired to 
the drawingroom as the banquet commenced, and partook of ‘lychus,’ (a 
sweet Chinese fruit, in appearance like a walnut,) and of peaches and 
nectarines.”” They returned to their places at the table by the time 
dinner was over ; Captain Cavenagh taking a place next to General 
Bahadoor, as the “ political officer attached to the Embassy,” forthe pur- 
pose of interpretation. The usual loyal toasts having been dismissed, 
the Chairman proposed the toast of the evening, with some remarks 
giving a cue to the other speakers. £ >: 

‘¢ Whether we regard the novelty of his Excellency’s visit as exhibiting 
on his part that courage and energy for which he is so famed, or whether 
we view it as indicating on the part of his Highness the Rajah of Nepaul a 
desire to acquire useful information and knowledge with the intention of 
benefiting and ameliorating the condition of his people, in either view it is a 
subject of interest to us, and to all who feel any concern in the affairs of 
India and the happiness of the people. Although I have no doubt that his 
Excellency during his sojourn in England will witness a variety of good and 
evil, let us hope that it will be impossible for him to return to his native 
country without bearing with him some impressions favourable to our own, 
honourable to our Government, and creditable to Englishmen.” 

His Excellency appeared much impressed by the hearty cheers with 
which the toast of Is health was received. The courtesy being inter- 
preted, he rose immediately and replicd to it in his native tongue, with 
great fluency and grace of manner. Captain Cayenagh reproduced the 

ints of his speech. 

** His Excellency states that he has seen that the destiny of Great Britain 
is great; and more especially he has witnessed the conquests which have 
been achieved in India during the reign of her present most gracious Majesty ; 
that the wisdom of her senators and the gallantry of her soldiers have dazzled 
the eyes of the world, as the sun dazzles the eyesof mankind. (Cheers.) He 
states, that seeing this wisdom and knowing this gallantry, he deemed it his 
duty to visit this land, to pay his respects to the Sovereign who ruled over 
80 mt and wise a nation. That he had suffered—and it is suffering to 
one in his position—in crossing the ocean; but that the kindness and cour- 
tesy which he has found during his short sojourn here repay him threefold 
for the misery he endured. (Cheers.) He states that his army, his munitions 
of war, and his life, shall be devoted hereafter to the service of the British na- 
tion. (Loud applause.) He trusts that the relations of amity and concord 
which at present exist between the Governments shall never be disturbed. 
(Great cheering.) In conclusion, he begs to offer to you his most sincere and 
cordial thanks for the honour you have conferred upon him in drinking his 
health in connexion with his Sovereign.” (Loud and continued cheering.) 

The toast of her Majesty’s Ministers was acknowledged by Sir John 
Hobhouse ; who, with professional statecraft, masked a political hint to 
the Rajah of Nepaul under a laudation of the Company for their continued 
eudeavours to civilize and add to the happiness not only of their own do- 
minions but of contiguous countries. 

“Were it not from the previous conduct of the Sovereign whom your 
honourable guest obeys and whom we esteem, I have no doubt that from this 
visit, should it come to be a question between that Celestial Empire which 
is on the North-east of his country and the dominions administered by the 
East India Company, we need fear no rivalry ; that our excellent guest 
would at once perceive, not only that it was for his interest, but that it was 
for the advancement of that which I am sure he esteems, namely, the hap- 
piness of his country, that he should not hesitate between that empire and 
yours. 

Lord Brougham gave frank and happy expression to a good sentiment — 

mission would take back information of our institutions : “ but 

venture to hope and trust for their sake, and for the sake of their country, and 
for the sake of this country—permit me respectfully to add, for the sake of 
the Honourable Company themselves—that they may be enabled to carry 
back an ample assurance that there exists no disposition in any quarter of this 
country, whether in the Company or in the ‘ India Board’ as it is called in 
the East, the ‘ Board of Control’ as we call it in the West, no disposition 
whatever on the part either of the Crown, or the Parliament, or the people, 
or the Company, to encroach in the very least degree = any peaceable 
ee cheers)—or to spare in the very least degree any hostile 
neighbour—(Renewed cheers)—for that is the true rule of peace, never to 
break it, but never to suffer it with impunity to be broken ; and that, above 
all, they will carry back to their master the most positive assurance from all 
quarters, that no tention whatever exists to diminish by one acre the dis- 
tance which separates our Eastern frontier from the Western frontier of 
China.” (Loud and continued cheering.) 

The friendly international tone thus thrown into the oratory was em- 
phatically carried out by Lord Stanley— 


“We owe to India a large debt. Our more successful rivalry has in great | 


measure extinguished the manufacturing industry of India. We owe in re- 
turn, to do all for that great empire which we can do to develop her natural 
resources, to promote her industry, to increase her wealth, increasing at the 
same time our own, while we spread at once the blessings of religion, of ci- 
Vilization, of industry, and of consequent contentment over untold millions 
of future happy British subjects. This is an object worthy of the ambition 
of statesmen. ‘This is an chiect far more important than those of days hap- 

ily gone by, when some paltry question of territorial advancement, some 


il 
Fite e jealousy of national preference or national pride, would set the world | 


by the ears and embroil a continent in war. ‘The days are gone by when 


war is to be considered as the pride and the boast—ay, even the most success- | 


ful wars, and no country can boast of more successful wars than ours—the 
days are gone by when the triumphs of war are to be recorded as the 
highest triumphs of nations. ((/eers.) The highest triumphs now are 
the triumphs of the advancement of civilization, of knowledge, of industry, 


of mutual friendship ; and I know no higher triumph, I know no greater 
boast, than that to which we may point now—not that we have here, in 


friendly concert and friendly communication, those whom long habit has 
brought into constant intercourse in the usual and ordinary transactions of 
the affairs of nations, but that we are gradually widening what I may call 
our domestic circle. We are gradually widening the circle of our friends; 
and, among others, we see the Eastern chiefs and princes brought into 
close and personal communication with the civilization and the power of 


England. 


The Waterloo banquct at Apsley House, on Tuesday—the ever fa- 
mous 18th of June—drew together seventy-three of the Duke of Wel- 
lington’s Waterloo companions of the English Army. Prince Castelcicala 


, the Hanove. 
rs of his Suite, 


Albert 


was the only foreign officer present ; Count Kielmanse 
rian Minister, being ill. Prince Albert, with some mem 
and the Reverend 8. Wellesley, were present as visiters. Prince 
gave the health of “ the immortal Duke” ; and the Duke of Wellington, 
already Jovelike, “ bowed” acknowledgment. The Duke’s “ longest 
speech” was made in proposing “ The Prussian Allied Army at Water. 
loo, and General Viscount Hardinge.” When the party broke up, close 
on midnight, the Duke, “‘ much to the surprise of his guests younger in 
years, ordered his carriage and left for a ball.” 


A public dinner was given to Mr. George Carr Glyn and Mr. Charles 
Lawrence, by the principal officials of the North-western Railway, at 
Blackwall on Tuesday. Captain Huish presided; the Earl of Lonsdale, 
the Earl of Powis, Lord Kinnaird, Sir James Graham, the Lord Mayoy 
of London, the Lord Mayor of Dublin, and many Members of Parlig. 
ment, were among the guests. The speeches described the wonders of 
railway progress, and especially the pattern organization of the North- 
western Railway, with its staff of 10,500 men: most of the perfection of 
that organization, in finance and in traffic-service, was due to Mr. G] 
and Mr. Lawrence; whose personal traits were the theme of hearty com- 
pliment. 


In the House’of Lords, on Tuesday, the second reading of Ashby’s Divorce 
Bill was moved by Lord Brougham. Sir William Cockburn and the Dean of 
Ely gave evidence that the Reverend Mr. Ashby had used perseveringly af- 
fectionate endeavours to recover his wife from the influence of her infatua- 
tion with Mr. Scudamore Stanhope. Lord Brougham thought that Mr. 
Ashby was almost too lenient, from great affection and unwillingness to drive 
his wife by harshness into the hands of her paramour. The bill was read a 
second time. 

In the Court of Queen’s Bench, on Wednesday, Lord Dunboyne was tried 
under the 6th and 7th William IV., cap. 86, which enacts, “‘ that any person 
who should wilfully make, or cause to be made, for the purpose of being in- 
serted in any register of birth, death, ormarriage, any false statement touch- 
ing any of the particulars by the act required to be known and registered, 
should be subject to the same pains and penalties as if he were guilty of per- 
jury.” In August 1842, Lord Dunboyne was privately married, at Padding- 
ton Church, to Mrs. Vincent Vaughan, a well-endowed young widow, with 

prospects of increased fortune, living at Bell Hatch in the county of Oxford. 
‘he marriage was private because it was opposed to the wishes of Mrs. 
Vaughan’s mother, to whose wealth she would succeed if she did not alienate 
her regards. The opposition made to Lady Dunboyne’s marriage by her mo- 
ther wore off, and the parties were married again at St. George’s Hanover 
Square, in December 1843 ; and on this occasion, just as on the former one, 
the parties were described as widower and widow, though then man and wife. 
This false description was the offence. The prosecution seems to have been 
os ag by the ill-will of some parties in the background. Mr. Sergeant 

yilkins, Mr. Clarkson, and Mr. Ogle, were the counsel arrayed for the pro- 
secution ; Sir Fitzroy Kelly, Mr. Cockburn, and Mr. Edwin James, formed 
the powerful phalanx of defence. Lord Campbell instructed the Jury, that 
they must be ‘‘satisfied that the representation had been made falsely, frau- 
dulently, and corruptly ”’; a conclusion which there would be some difficulty 
in coming to, as the defendant had no motive to injure anybody by his act. 
Such marriages are highly irregular, but very common, especially among Ro- 
man Catholies : it is difficult to see how on a second marriage a man can de- 
scribe himself except by his description before the marriage. The Jury found 
a verdict of “ Not guilty.” 


At the Central Criminal Court, last week, Mary Reynolds was tried for 
attempting to drown her child in the water at Victoria Park. The woman 
and her husband, with two friends, had been drinking; the Reynoldses 
quarrelled, and the man struck his wife; she had two fits; when she had 
somewhat recovered, the party went to the park. Suddenly, Mary Reynolds 
was missed: she and her child were sinking in the water. Two brothers 
named Watson gallantly rescued mother and infant. There was no direct 
proof that the woman wilfully jumped into the water. The Jury chantably 
thought she had fallen in by accident, and acquitted her; and also on a se- 
cond charge of attempted suicide. 

Elizabeth Ann Chambers, a ladylike person of forty, was tried for forging 
an acceptance to a 300/. bill, with intent to defraud. This was the case in 
which the accused attached the name of her cousin, the Reverend Charles 
Randolph, to a bill which she got discounted. The evidence was conclusive. 
The prisoner had no counsel. She said that Mr. Randolph, though he had 
denied it, had given her permission to use his name. Verdict, ‘ Guilty.” 
A second indictment for forging a 200/. bill was not proceeded with; the 
convict would seem to have repeatedly offended. Mr. Baron Rolfe, in pass- 
ing sentence of transportation for life, remarked, that the prisoner was ne 
doubt well aware that a few years ago her life might have been forfeited for 
the act she had committed; but as the Legislature had made the experiment 
of remitting the capital punishment in the expectation that the crime might 
be repressed without resorting to it, he considered that the law ought not to 
be trifled with, lest unhappily it might be found necessary to reéstablish the 
| former punishment affixed to the crime. 
| On Tuesday, Sparkes, Stanley, Wright junior, and Campbell, part of the 
gang of rogues who have been defrauding young men of money as “ security 
for their good behaviour in certain posts at “ agency-offices,”” were indicted 
for conspiracy and fraud. A number of witnesses gave testimony similar to 
that adduced at Bow Street Police Office, and fully made out the eases. Mr. 
| Parry advised his client Wright to withdraw his plea of “ Not guilty,” as 

the charges were so clearly supported. The Jury convicted the others. 
Edward Wright senior, the father of the other prisoner of that name, and 
| James, were then tried for defrauding William Davis of 10/. Wright pleaded 
“Guilty,” and James was convicted. Wright senior, James, Campbell, and 
Stanley, were severally sentenced to eighteen months’ hard labour ; Sparkes, 
who had not actually received money, and the younger Wright, as he had 
| acted under the guidance of a bad father, were Sent to prison for a twelve- 
| month only. . 
| At the Middlesex Sessions, on Wednesday, Massie Lloyd Poad, a medical 
| student, was convicted of stealing a pistol from the United Service Museum. 
| The culprit, the son of a naval officer, is very respectably connected ; but 
| his dissipation drove him to pilfer as a means of raising money for his wants. 
He was sentenced to be imprisoned and kept to hard labour for three months. 
John Peters was convicted of stealing a duck from Kensington Gardens. 
| For a long time past he had been suspected of stealing ducks there ; in Oe 
present instance, a keeper saw him feeding the birds; he mee | eae 9 
| one, put it into his pocket, and walked away, subsequently killing it in the 
| grounds, Sentence, three months’ imprisonment. 

At the Mansionhouse, on Saturday, a point of Post-office law was enforced. 
Mr. Dimes, a solicitor, received a letter by post; there was a penny-stamp 
upon it, but it weighed more than half an ounce, and twopence extra = 
pee ; Mr. Dimes opened the letter, found it was a printed circular, He 
then wanted to return it to the postman, refusing to pay the twopence. € 
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was summoned for the amount. In his employer's absence from illness, Mr. 


thoms water ; there being no time to run her ashore. Out of a hundred and 
r gers, more than a hundred were saved ; of the crew, the stewardess, 





Dimes’s clerk urged that the public ought not to be compelled to pay postag 
on mere circulars which they had no desire to receive. Mr. Peacock, the 
Solicitor to the Post-office, said, the —_ existence of the establishment de- 

nded on the principle now to be vindicated. “There are about 300,000 
Peters daily delive in London ; and if the public had a right to read these 
letters before they decided as to paying the postage, the letter-carriers must 
wait their decision, and thus the business of a single day would occupy a 
whole week at least. If any one to whom a letter is directed opens it, he 
must pay the postage; that is the rinciple. The opening of a letter is the 
act of ownership; and if it were left to the option of the public to pay or to 
refuse, there would be no possibility of carrying on the establishment at all.’ 
Alderman Gibbs entirely concurred ; and he ordered the twopence, with 4s. 
costs, to be paid. 

The verdict of the Coroner’s Jury who sat on the body of the girl killed in 
Southwark by falling from a house upon the pavement was “ Accidental 
death.” The deceased’s employer, Mr. Vaughan, has written to the Times 
to remove unpleasant misapprehensions as to the cause of the accident. He 
does not allow females to clean the windows. The deceased was sitting on a 

pet-wall at the top of the house; her cap blew off; in attempting to 
catch hold of it, she lost her equipoise, and fell into the street. 

A fatal accident occurred at the London Bridge terminus on Monday even- 
ing. A number of men engaged upon the extension works there, were raising 
a large piece of iron, part of a turn-table, when a rope broke ; the ponder- 
ous mass fell on three men, killing one and maiming the others. 

A man has lost his life at Whitbread’s brewery, in a beer-vat. There 
were about two barrels of grounds in the vat, and it had been closed for 
some time; but, contrary to general injunctions, the man neither ventilated 
the vessel nor tested its state. When he got te the bottom, he fell senseless ; 
another man nearly shared his fate in trying to save him; but the latter was 
got out alive. 

A fatal fire occurred early on Monday morning, in Phoenix Street, Soho. 
The house where it broke out was full of lodgers, and a frightful scene oc- 
curred. Several of those who managed to escape were burnt by passing 
through the flames on the staircase. A girl fourteen years of age was so 





y ’ 
the carpenter, and an apprentice, were drowned. The fp gers, especially 
those of the superior class, were unusually numerous; many persons could 
not obtain berths, and, fortunately for them, were left behind. The wreck 
is very extraordinary, as the weather at the time was perfectly clear, and 
the water calm. One account says—‘ Before any of the cabin-passengers 
had time to dress, the water was up to their knees in the cabin. The first 
boat that was launched was so crowded with the panic-struck passengers 
that she instantly sank, and almost all on board perished. In the second 
boat a number of ladies were put, and they reached the shore in safety. In 
the mean time, the vessel gradually filled with water, and the crew and pas- 
sengers were left floating on the surface of the calm waters. As soon as the 


| accident was discovered from the shore, a number of boats put off, and picked 
| up all that could be seen floating on the loose portions of the wreck, or 


| after. 


swimming towards the shore. The wreck lies with the masts and funnel 
vertical, and half out of water; and to the rigging several of the survivors 
clung until they were relieved. The place where the wreck lies is not a 
hundred and fitty yards from the shore, and quite close to the lighthouse of 
Portpatrick.”’ 

Later accounts supply divers details, some varying from the first state- 
ments. The weather was “calm and hazy,” but there was no fog ; the shore 
and lighthouse could be seen. The ship struck 400 yards to the North of 
Portpatrick harbour, rebounded from the recks, and sunk seven minutes 
Lists are published of those who perished. Among them were, Pro- 
fessor Burns, of Glasgow ; Captain M‘Neill, the brother of the Lord Advo- 
cate, his wife and two daughters, two sons escaping; Mr. Splott, a gentle- 
man about to proceed to Australia, lost his whole family and 700/. in money. 


| The blow on the rock appeared to be so much less serious than it really was, 


terrified that she ran from her father to the top of the house, where | 


she was burnt to death: the father and two other daughters gained the 
street, but one of the girls was dreadfully burnt. A Mrs. Harding, who 
lodged in the upper part of the house, on finding her descent cut off by smoke 


back ; there she lay disabled till the firemen came, when one of them got her 
over a wall, and she was taken to the workhouse ; but she died immediately 
after admission. This woman’s son was so much burnt that he had to be carried 
to the hospital. Mr. Connorton, the chief officer of the West of England en- 
gine, had a narrow escape: a heavy ladder fell from a wall, tearing away 
the shoulder of his coat, and very nearly striking his head. 





Che YProvinees. 

The anniversary of Waterloo was grandly celebrated at Portsmouth. 
Lord Adolphus Fitzclarence presented the inhabitants, through the Mayor 
and Corporation, with statues of Nelson and Wellington to ornament the 
esplanade on Southsea beach; where they have been erected. Lord 
Gough, a visiter in the town, was presented with an address by the Cor- 
poration ; and new colours were presented to the Twenty-eighth Foot, by 
Lady Augusta Fitzclarence. About three thousand troops were reviewed 
on Southsea Common; Lord Gough brigading them and putting them 
through some field-maneuvres. In the afternoon, the Queen’s yacht 
approaching the shore, on her Majesty’s return from Osborne to London, 
the whole force was marched simultaneously to the beach, in picturesque 
unity of action, and fired a feu-de-joie as the vessel was rapidly guided 
through a channel marked out specially for the occasion. In the evening, 
athletic sports of all sorts closed the anniversary. 


A diabolical attempt to burn a lady to death has been made near Exeter. 
Lady Kirkcudbright, who is universally respected for her kindness to the 
poor, has been residing for some time in the vicinity of the city : the other 
night, she was aroused by a crackling noise and a smell of tobacco ; but pre- 
sently all was quict, and she went to sleep again. In the morning, her ser- 
vants found that her bedroom-door had been screwed down on the outside, 
hay had been forced under it, and then a lighted cigar applied. The mis- 
creant perpetrator has not yet been discovered. 

The body of a woman, with a young child tied to it by a piece of calico, 
has been found in the river Irwell,; near Manchester. The bodies were not 
recognized before interment: the woman wore a wedding-ring. 

IRELAND. 


Mr. John Reynolds has been served with half a score writs of summonses 





in actions to recover penalties of 50/. each for the illegal performance of 


acts as Lord Mayor of Dublin. The proceedings have been held over till 
now, in order that a beginning might be made under the recent Process 
Act, which puts Members of Parliament on the same footing in regard 
to law procecdings as other subjects. 


An attempt has been made to burn the Waterford Fever Hospital. At 
midnight, Dr. Hamilton was roused by the matron, and found the straw- 
house on fire: the flames were extinguished with some tubs of water. A 
burning straw bed was also found placed against a wooden shed where patients 
were lying. The lives of a hundred sick people were endangered by this 
villanous attempt. . 

James Nocher, a respectable farmer of Drumaness in the county of Down, 
has been murdered ; his body was found near a cottage riddled with slugs. 
Nocher had recently been appointed gamekeeper to the Reverend W. B. 
Forde, in the place of a man discharged, Suspicion has not fallen directly 
on this man ; but his nephew and other men are in custody. , 


SCOTLAND. 

The Standard announces that an association is now in progress for the 
purpose of “ promoting locally in Scotland the organization which has 
become all but universal throughout the empire ”—to reéstablish pro- 
tection. “The President of the incipient Society is the Duke of Mon- 
trose, its Vice-President the Earl of Eglintoun ; and amongst the Council 
will be found some of the most noble and a large number of the most in- 
fluential and important commercial names which Scotland can supply.” 





The Orion, a fine steamer plying between Liverpool and Glasgow, has been 
a ~ off Portpatrick, on her voyage Northward, with a leeaatalile loss of 
life, The disaster occurred at a quarter past one o'clock on Tuesday morn- 
ing, while most of the ae oy were sleeping. The side of the vessel was 

ove in by a sunken rock; she instantly filled, and went down in seven fa- 


and flames, leaped from a window into the yard in the rear, falling upon her | a different position. 





that generally the ship was not considered in imminent danger; the master 
himself proclaimed that all would be saved by keeping to the steamer, and 
many persons began leisurely to dress themselves. It would seem that the 
great loss of life was among those who had clustered on the quarter-deck, 
who were submerged in the violent plunges of the ship as she settled down 
in the sea. 





Foreign and Culonial. 


France.—The question of the President's “dotation’’ now stands in 
A majority of 9 against a minority of 5 in the Com- 
mittee of the Assembly have rejected the Ministerial project. A number 
of propositions were made in modification of the plan; but these also have 
been rejected, and it seems quite uncertain what will at last be recom- 
mended. A member of the minority proposed that a sum of 2,400,000 francs 
should be allotted as “ supplementary expenditure” ; but met with little 
support. This device, however, is said to meet the approval of the Ministry, 
and to be the one which they will ultimately support in the Assembly. 
The hesitation of the Committee at adopting a plan is increased by the 
personal objection of members of the majority to act as reporter. M. 
Creton, M. de Mornay, and M. Soult de Dalmatic, pointedly refused the 
responsibility ; and at last M. Flandin, a member of the minority, ac- 
cepted the function, on the express understanding that it was to save the 
Committee from dissolution for want of a reporter, and that he should 
take his own time in performing his duty. 

M. Emile de Girardin took his seat in the Assembly on Wednesday ; 
selecting his place upon the same bench with MM. Carnot, Vidal, De 
Flotte, and the more moderate Socialist Republicans. M. Vidal aud 
Eugéne Sue saluted him with fraternal cordiality. 

Grermany.—The Prussian Government has put in force the new press 
edict with startling vigour. Seven journals in Berlin, with the National 
Zeitung at their head, have received notice that they are excluded from 
post-office circulation; and nearly thirty journals in the provinces are 
placed in the same predicament. The disability applies whether the jour- 
nals deposit caution-money or not. It is considered that to the pro- 
vincial journals this measure will be nothing less than extinction. 

Ixp1a AND Cutna.—The overland mail arrived in London on Saturday, 
unexpectedly : the Bombay started on the 11th of May, four days earlier 
than usual, in order to anticipate the adverse monsoon, but by chance 
had a favourable wind all the way to Suez, and made the remarkable 
rate of 290 miles a day throughout that part of the route. 

The political news is but of secondary interest. The Affreedies of 
Kohat are quict, but their passes are not deemed perfectly safe: it is 
considered unadvisable to attempt anything further against the tribes 
without a regular campaign. Dost Mohammed Khan is said to be offering 
us matter for quarrel. We are forming cantonments at Peshawur; which 
need timber for their construction ; of such timber the contractors made 
large purchases in the neighbourhood of Jellalabad, on the other side of 
the Khyber Pass; but as the rafts were floated down the river Attock, 
the raftsmen were imprisoned by Dost Mohammed's orders, and none of 
our attempts to liberate the men or recover the rafts have been successful. 
A large quantity of military stores, loaded on camels, had been seized 
North-west of Delhi, as they were carried towards the frontier: they are 
said to have been taken from the Delhi magazine with the connivance of 
fraudulent subordinates, and to have been meant for “ distribution in the 
Punjaub.” 

Among the items of personal intelligence are the statements that the 
Governor-General and the Commander-in-chief had both arrived at Sim- 
lah. Lord Dalhousie was ill—suffering from chronic dysentery. Sir 
Charles Napier was in “ capital spirits,” but looked worn by a five+ 
months and twenty-one days life under canvass, during which he had ac- 
complished parenthetical marches of about 1,264 miles. It is said that Sir 
Charles “ positively goes home in October next” ; Sir William Cotton 
succeeding in the general command, and being succeeded in the Bombay 
command by Sir William Gomm. Another piece of gossip is that the ex- 
Ranee of Lahore, the Queen-Mother Chundah, who escaped to Nepaul, 
is now in England, in disguise as one of the mission from that country ; 
a tale at least indicative of her high reputation for boldness and success- 
ful cunning. A more substantial trait is related of the Parsee knight Sir 
Jamsetjece Jejeeboy, noted for such princely generosity in his charities. 
He has just returned from a visit to his native place near Surat, after es- 
tablishing there endowments worth 47,000/.; and it is added that this 
makes nearly 350,000/. given by him in charity within the past twenty 
years, from his personal accumulations. 

The Indian papers contain evidence that the practices of thuggee and 
suttee, which were thought to have been extinguished, still maintain a 
lingering existence in some districts of India. 

* Amongst the missing after the battle of Moodkee, was Lieutenant Brock- 
man, of her Majesty’s Fiftieth Regiment. He was expected to overtake his 
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regiment on the eve of the battle, but did not. It is now discovered that he 
was waylaid and murdered by a party of Thugs; one of whom has confessed 
the crime, given the particulars, and pointed out the position of the unfor- | 
tunate officer’s remains, which have been identified by the presence of some | 
—— buttons.” 

‘he suttee occurred not very far from Bombay itself, and within twenty 
miles from one of the Company's Native courts of justice. ‘The husband was 
sixty years old, the widow about twenty-two ; and her self-sacrifice was not 
only voluntary, but carried out in defiance of the endeavours of the patell of 
the village to prevent it by calling in a military guard. A correspondent of 
the Bom'ay Telegraph writes—“ The guard was given to the man at once; 
who returned immediately and with all despatch, but found on his arrival at 
the village, that the woman’s object had been effected in his absence, and all 
that remained was a heap of ashes. All who were known to have been pre- 
sent at the suttee were apprehended and tried by the district judge. Nine- 
teen or twenty were sentenced to various terms of imprisonment, from ten 
to two years. I heard the whole case, and blame could be attached to no 
one. The scene of the tragedy is an out-of-the-way place, and the patell 
did all in his power to prevent it. No one seems to have advised the woman 
—it was her own act, dictated and carried through of her own free-will. 
The parties were all of low easte: the husband of the woman was a spurious 
Brahmin, and by no stretch of the Hindoo law, or rather traditions, could 
have been entitled to such a sacrifice on the part of his widow.” 

The accounts from Hongkong extend to the 24th of April: they con- 
tain but one item resembling news—the rumour that the young Emperor's 
life had been attempted by his uncle, the brother of the late Emperor. 

Unrrep Statres.—The mail-steamers bring advices from New York, 
by newspaper or by electric telegraph through Halifax, down to the 8th 
instant. 

The Cuban expedition, now that its first passages had turned out dis- 
astrous, was seeming to enlist the sympathy of the United States Go- 
vernment. Official information had been received at Washington, that 
four Americans had been executed and that nearly two hundred had been 
cast into prison in Cuba. Among the latter, as it would seem, from ac- 
counts not quite clear, are about a hundred whom the Spanish steamer 
captured on the island of Contoy, off the coast of Yucatan. The 
American Government asserted that Contoy is a neutral island, and 
that it would not tolerate the arrest and capture of its subjects on | 
neutral ground; and demanded the restoration of these captives—to be 
tried, add some accounts, in American courts. The Cuban authorities re- 
turned no answer, or returned a refusal; and thereupon the American 
Consul called for force to back his demand ; he was immediately supplied 
with force, and authorized to use it cither in closing Cuban ports or in 
recapturing the Contoy prisoners. 

General Lopez had spoken publicly at Mobile in explanation of the 
causes why his branch of the invasion failed; and his subordinate officers 
had testified to his unflinching personal courage. 


PMisrellaucaws, 
Some remarkable military rocket practice having been lately exhibited | 
at Shoebury-Ness with rockets made by Mr. Hale on a new plan, Prince | 
Albert resulyed to test the effectiveness of the plan with his own eyes. | 
Mr. Hale attended at Osborne on Saturday with twenty rockets, each of 
ten pounds weight, loaded after his manner by hydraulic pressure, and 
mounted with a weight poised according to his device, so as to prevent | 
the missile from starting till the explosive mixture has already exerted a 
large amount of force. The rockets were fired between Osborne House | 
and the water to North-west, and at the range of one mile made flights | 
of surprising precision. While the experiments were in progress, the 
Queen’s yacht ran round a point nearly into the firing range, causing the | 
Prince some anxiety; but the aim has been made so reliable that the 
practice was not discontinued, and the yacht came on and landed Colonel 
Bouverie within a short distance of the firing-station. Some of the shell- | 
headed rockets burst after they had fallen in the water, as was intended ; 
and the report was distinctly heard on shore. ‘The Prince was much 
pleased with the experiments, both in a military and a scientific point of 
view, 





The following notice was issued by the General Post-office on Thurs- 
day, pursuant to the Ministerial surrender to Lord Ashley. 

‘ “ General Post-office, June 1850. 

“ On and after the 23d instant, there will be nodelivery of letters through- 
out the United Kingdom on Sunday ; nor will there be any collection of letters, | 
whether by messengers, letter-carriers, receivers, &c., on that day. 

“ A collection, however, by means of boxes, will still be permitted on Sun- 
day, as at present, at the receiving-oftices, whether in towns or in the coun- 
try, and at the chief offices in towns, &c.; it being clearly understood that 
letters deposited in the receiving-boxes shall remain unsorted and untouched 
until the Monday; and that there shall be no attendance of postmasters or 
their clerks at the window of the post-office on Sunday. 

“ The present practice of detaining letters addressed to the Metropolis 
itself, when posted on Saturday, until the despatch on Sunday, will not be 
disturbed, with the exception that the bags containing such letters must be 
Closed on Saturday night; and as the mails will be transmitted on Sunday in 
the usual manner, it will be necessary that some person shall attend to de- 
spatch the bags alluded to, as well as to receive or forward those bags that 
have arrived from other offices. 

“ Postmasters taking upon themselves to deliver letters to any parties 
whatsoever in contravention of these orders, will be most severely punished.’ 


A correspondent of the Morning Post makes the announcement, that 
“ the American cotton-growers are about to establish factories in the West 
of Ireland”; a prospect which opens to his Protectionist fancy a pleasant 
yista of ruin to the * capital of the kingdom of cotton, Manchester.” 

“The American manufacturers have long felt, that whilst wages were so 
high in America they struggled in vain against British manufacturers ; labour 
of all sorts being fully fifty per cent higher in America than in England. 
The Southern slave-owners, exerting themselves in Congress in favour of 
their British allies, have prevented that protective duty being laid on that 
would make up for this heavy item of expense in manufacture and place them 
on an equality with foreigners. Hence, the manufacturers languish or exist 
only successfully where slave-labour is applied. They perceive that it will 
be in future as cheap to transport cotton to Galway, Limerick, or Sligo, as to 
carry it to New York, Boston, or Philadelphia; whilst the labour required to 
manufacture it in the West of Ireland will be nearly forty per cent - than 
at Manchester, and the vast water-power existing everywhere will enable 
them to dispense with the costly steam-power British manufacture depends 
upon. The amount of water-power in the West of Ireland is prodigious. 
Satnder Nimmo, an eminent Scotch enginecr, calculated that the water- 

which flowed idly to the sea at Galway would suffice to turn all the | 


pationy of Glasgow; and om is little doubt that the Corrib and its tr 
utaries possess a power, now useless, equal to all the steam-powe: a 
shire. eeneedl te these conidonstions, the American oe 
determined to contend on Irish soil with Manchester for the ion ar 
the British markets all over the globe; and with their intelligence, enterpri - 
and capital, and with the free action the present British tariff and navigsti "4 
laws afford them, there is little doubt, in so favourable a locality as the West 
of Ireland, they will do so with eminent success.”’ ‘ ” 


The Board of Customs and the great Dock Companies of London have 
seriously fallen out with each other. The Board of Customs is under the 
impression, that in the establishments of the East and West India Dock 
Company, the London Dock Company, and the St. Katharine’s Dock 
Company, gross frauds and irregularities have prevailed, both against the 
revenue and against the merchants who use the docks. On the 4th De- 
cember last, a posse of their officers entered the St. Katharine Docks, and 
rummaged them in every department; and the result has been, that at 
the instance of the Customhouse, several of the superior servants of that 
company have been arrested, and now await their trial by a jury; the 
directors having bailed them out. Similar steps have been taken on 
other evidence, against officers of the London Dock Company. The latter 
have published a lengthened correspondence between themselves and the 
Customhouse authorities, in which their defence to every charge is fully 
set forth. The gist of the defence is, that the charges are based on th 
untrue representations of dishonest officers discharged by themselves 


Results of the Registrar-General’s return of mortality in the Metropolis 
for the week ending on Saturday last: the first column of figures gives the 
aggregate number of deaths in the corresponding wecks of the ten previous 
years, 








Ten Weeks Week 
of 1839-49 of 1850 

ES Se a eee i74l 167 
Dropsy, Cancer, and other diseases of uncertain or variable seat. . 4192 36 
Tubereular Diseases ................. eacevsveseeseose coccese 8983 162 
Diseases of the Brain, Spinal Marrow, Nerves, and Senses. .... lov) vt 
iscases of the Heart and Blood-vessels ..... 2... 6.666. e eee eee 264 3y 
Diseases of the Lungs, and of the other Organs of Respiration .... oO4 ovee 92 
Diseases of the Stomach, Liver, and other Organs of Digestion .. . 645 cece Ey 
Diseases of the Kidneys, &.... 2... 666.06 c eee eevcescecces mi li 
Childbirth, diseases oi the Uterus, &c.... 2.6... 91 15 
Rheumatism, diseases of the Bones, Joints, &c.............. 60 5 
Diseases of the Skin, Cellular Tissue, &c.. .........666660065 le i 
ER ccccnevcneeavheeeeneerensesesoobvovssuscneee 22 3 
Premature Birth . ocous 215 29 
oe a ETT 123 t) 
BGP wv cveccccccece 448 38 
Ss cannstcwtanstenntiaponnennenae 106 13 
Vivlence, Privation, Cold, and Intemperance. ... 296 2 
Total (including unspecified causes) .......... 8510 SoU 






The deaths were 800; this is 128 below the corrected average of the week. 
The mortality by consumption continues below the average. 
The mean pressure of the barometer was 29.702 ; the temperature has varied 
from 7 degrecs in excess to 13 degrees in deficiency ; the mean direction of 


| the wind was generally South-west. 


The Queen has been pleased to approve of Don José Joaquim de Mora, 
lately returned to this country in the suite of Seior Isturitz, to be Consul- 
General in London for her Majesty the Queen of Spain. 

The Koh-i-noor diamond is now on its way to this country, says the 
Times, in her Majesty’s ship the Medea, Captain Lockyer, under the special 
guardianship of Lieutenant-Colonel Mackeson, the Governor-General’s agent 
with the Commander-in-chief during the late campaign, Lord Gough. 

The Nepaulese Ambassador and his brothers have been elected members of 
the St. George’s Chess Club: they are said to be all good players. 

Captain Peel, son of Colonel Yates Peel, and nephew of Sir Robert, has 
met with a distressing accident, at Nenagh. In returning with three bro- 
ther officers from a trip at night, the car was overturned by running on a 
heap of rubbish in the street, and Captain Peel fell beneath the car in at- 
tempting to get off: the bones of his right leg and his left thigh were broken, 
and his shoulder was dislocated. 


Disastrous accounts have been received in the past fortnight of wrecks by 
the Arctic ice, which has this season floated so very far Southwards into the 
Atlantic. Upwards of a dozen vessels have been entangled, crushed, and 
sent to the bottom ; and it is feared that more than a hundred persons have 
perished. A ship bound from Londonderry to Quebec, with more than 
eighty passengers on deck, was spoken by the Oriental, from Liverpool, on the 
17th April ; and was supplied with water, of which her store had run short. 
On the 27th, the Oriental was beset by the ice, with two other vessels; and 


| they saw the Londonderry ship similarly beset about ten miles Westward of 


them. For two days this vessel was seen making signals of distress, whic 
could not possibly be answered; and then she suddenly disappeared. After- 
wards, a great number of bodies were found in the ice, and fragments of 
wreck which showed the ship’s port of departure and destination. It is be- 
lieved that not a soul escaped, as portions of boats were discovered among 
the floating wreck. On the 29th March, the Signette, from Alloa to Quebee, 
saw beset a heavily-laden English brig with painted port-holes; the ice cut 
her down, and stove her in; the men were seen working at the pumps, im 
hope that assistance would reach them before they went down; but im vam 
—all perished. Three other vessels, of names unknown, were seen to foun- 
der, after being nipped ; all their crews went down with them. The Osten- 
sible, from Liverpool to Quebec, was fixed in a field of ice five days, and 
then pierced through by huge spikelike points of ice. Captain Welsh, of 
the brig Duke, heroically worked his ship through the icebergs, till he got 
at the crew of the Ostensible, and brought them safe out: the rescued crew 
had not left their ship twenty minutes when she went down Among the 
other ships lost were the Conservator and Acorn from Liverpool, the Hiber- 
nia from Glasgow, the Collector from St. John’s Newfoundland, the Astrea 
from Weymouth, the Wilhelmina from Aberdeen, the Gossnell from New- 
castle, and the Sylph from Leith: the crews of all these were saved. 





Mr. Lumley repeated on Wednesday that réunion of operatic patrons, 
amateurs, and artists, which three years ago he assembled in the grounds 
of his villa, The Chancellors, when Mademoiselle Lind’s great success 
promised such assistance to his fortunes. The fair slope of the river- 
bank on the Northern shore of the Thames, near Hammersmith, had been 
adapted by his artists to display the picturesque groups of a really remark- 
able assemblage, where met, by hundreds, representatives of every rank and 
almost every country—from the Oriental prince, through European mints- 
ters and British nobles, down to literary lions, and even the artistes 
of his unrivalled stage. The aspect of foreign grace thrown over 
the whole was naturalized by the presence of children, striking for 
the English character of their personal beauty. The open-air enter- 
tainment —which included dancing as well as music—being prolonged till 
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— waitin es - ‘a ; _—~ > , 
a late hour in the evening, new life was diffused, by lamp-illuminations | been on the most friendly footing with him ; and had the greatost’ deapedt Vor} « \\ 
The arrangements for the lavish refreshment of | his attainments, station, and character: so it was from no disrespect to him is 


with a gorgeous effect. 


or his functions that he acted. Anything more gross than the misrepresenta- 








the guests were placed under the direction of M. Soyer—whose name 
alone designates their character. 


RIKTHS 

On the 12th May, at Jerusalem, the Wife of the Rev. George Irving Davies, of a 
daughter. : 

On the 11th June, at Rufford Hall, Lady Arabella Hesketh, of a son. 

On the Mth, in Lowndes Street, Viscountess Chelsea, of a son. 

On the Mth, in Chester Square, the Hon. Mrs, Abercromby, of Birkenbog, of a son 
a heir. 
= the Mth, at Stoneham Park, Southampton, the Wife of Thomas Willis Flem- 
ing, Esq., of a daughter. 

On the 17th, at Walmer, the Lady of Captain Thomas Fisher, R.N., of a daughter. 

On the 17th, at Haighlands Haigh, the Right Hon. Lady Frances Lindsay, of a 
daugliter. 

On the 17th, at Glen Stewart, Annan, the Viscountess Dr 

On the 2lst, in Whitehall Yard, the Lady of the Hon. 8. P. 

MARRIAGES, 

On the 10th June, at Holy Trinity Church, Brompton, Constantine Cole, of Caris- 
brooke, Isle of Wight, to Sarah Ann Catherine, youngest daughter of the late 
Colonel Charles Fitzgerald Mackenzie. 

On the 13th, at Dungarvan, Lieutenant Carmichael, R.N., eldest son of the laty 
Lieutenant-Colonel John Carmichael, to Margaret, youngest daughter of the late 
Sir Nugent Humble, Bart., of Clonkoscoran House, county of Waterford. 

On the Lith, at South Warnborough, Hants, the Rev. Robert Gandell, M.A., 
Michel Fellow of Queen’s College, and Assistant Tutor of Magdalen Hall, Oxford, 
to Louisa Caroline, eldest daughter of Thomas Pearse, Esq., ot South Warnborough 


slanrig, of a son. 
Vereker, of a son. 








Lodge. 

On the 18th, at Swansea, the Hon. and Rev. Lewis William Denman, 
Washington, Durham, son of Lord Denman, to Frances Marianne, daughter of the 
late Thomas Eden, Esq., of the Bryn, near Swansea. 

On the 18th, at Castle Dorington, the Rev. Anthony F. Thomson, 8.C.L., of Lin- 
coin College, Oxford, Curate of Lytham, Lancashire, and eldest son of the late Dr 
Anthony Todd Thomson, to Betsey Sawter, only child of the late Thomas Sawte: 
Richardson, Esq., of Castle Dorington. 

On the 19th, at the parish-church, Brighton, Francis Colville Hyde, Esq., of Syn- 
dale Park, Kent, to Charlotte Amelia, third daughter of General Sir Ralph Darling. 

On the 19th, at Wickham Church, J. F. B. Waimwright, Esq., Commander R.N., 
youngest son of the late Captain John Wainwright, R.N., C.B., to Frances Isabella, 
second daughter of the late Rear-Admiral Sir F. A. Collier, C.B., K.C.H. 

DEATHS. 
On the 25th May, at Madeira, Lieutenant-Colonel John MacMahon ; in his 76th 


year. 
” On the 11th June, in Hans Place, Mrs. Bradbury; in her 98th year. 

On the 4th, at Wytham Lodge, near Oxtord, in consequence of a fall from her horse, 
Alicia Ellen, only daughter of the late Captain John Peter Wilson, H.E.1.C.s., 
and niece of Rear-Admiral Sir Francis Beaufort, K.C.B. 

On the 16th, at St. Leonard’s-on-the-Sea, the Rev. John Hodgson, Vicar of Helion- 
Bumstead, Essex. 


~s 
SCRIPT. 

By far the largest portion of Parliamentary discussion last night was 
that which Mr. G. A. Hamrvron raised in the Commons, in moving as 
an amendment on the motion to go into Committee of Supply, that an 
address be presented to her Majesty praying a modification of the system 
of national education in Ireland; an oft-debated subject, which was not 
treated with any originality of argument or freshness of information. 
Mr. Hamilton readvanced the “ grievance” of high Protestantism in Ire- 
land—-the exclusion of his coreligionisis from the benefit of the national 
grants by the persistence of the National Board in regulations which 
practically render the schools, on the one hand, denominational schools, 
or on the other secular schools from which the Bible and religious educa- 
tion are altogether excluded. The feature of the debate was a speech of 
historical seope and great personal eloquence, by Mr. E, H, Stanvey, in 
which he diffidently but with great effect defended the system originated by 
his father, Lord Stanley, in 1831. The existing system was also defended 
by Lord Joun Russext and Sir James Granam. The I'remier especially 
replied to an attack on the mode of dispensing Church patronage pursued 
by the Crown in Ireland. The Irish Bishops have far more Church pa- 
tronage than the Crown; and he did not consider it matter of blame, that 
the Crown, with its more limited patronage, should favour clergymen 
who, being pious, learned, and excellent in other respects, concurred in 
the desire to promote the system which they uphold. At the close of his 
effective speech, Sir James Granam avowed the inexpressible pleasure 
with which he had listened to Mr. Stanley, who had spoken to them in 
the manner, almost in the voice of his father. Let him persevere in his 
course on this subject—‘ Per genitorem oro! per spem surgentis Tuli.” 
In the darkness which has settled on the fate of Ireland, the success of 
this systein appears almost the only bright spot visible. Ultimately, the 
amendment was negatived, by 225 to 142. 

In the House of Lords, the legality of the Post-office order, for carry- 
ing out the resolution passed in the Hiouse of Commons, was strongly 
questioned by Lord Brovcuam. 

As a lawyer, he entertained great doubts whether the Crown has power to 
issue, or at least to enforee, those regulations. He himself entertained grave 
doubts on the subject, but other lawyers said that they had no doubts what- 
ever. The ground which had been urged upon his attention by persons out 
of doors was this, that the order in Council was issued in answer to the ad- 
dress of one House only. Now, nothing could be more legitimate than that 
the Crown should act on the address of one House ; but if the directions were 
of doubtful legality, the illegality could not be removed by addresses from 
even both Houses. The point was this—certain taxes were imposed for the 
delivery of letters ; and if they were not to be delivered en Sunday, why had 
not the Crown the power to say that they should not be delivered on Satur- 
day or any other day? He hoped the matter would be well considered be- 
fore these directions are carried into effect. 

The Marquis of Lanspowne admitted that the point raised is one of 
very great importance, and he promised to obtain correct information re- 
specting it this day. 

The Marquis of Lanspowne obtained his Select Committee to “inquire 
whether an improvement can be made in the existing arrangements of 
the House so as to afford better accommodation for Ambassadors and 
Ministers of foreign powers who may desire to be present at its debates.” 
There was, however, a retré spective conversation. 

Lord LANspowneE expressed regret at the misunderstanding through 
Which a distinguished member of the diplomatic body, universally admired 
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and beloved, had been compelled to leave a place in their Lordships’ House , 


to which he had no right, although he had every reason to believe that he 
had that right. 

Lord Brovenam seconded the motion, “in tekenof his agreement”; and 
added some explanations as to “what took place and what he said,” to show 
that it arose without any intention on his part te originate the affair. He had 
the honour of the acquaintance of the eminent individual alluded to;* had 


Rector of 


tions which had gone forth, in language the least decoreus ever ied to apy 
Member of either House of Parliament, he never read. He pu y abstained 
from mentioning the individual’s name, because he was aware, or at least ex- 
pected, that as soon as the matter was mentioned he would leave his seat, 
and that his name would never have come before the public. If it 
had been any one of their Lordships, who would have had an undoubted 


right to be in that place, he should, with all possible tenderness 
and respect for the wrongdoer, have protested against his remain- 
ing there. But no gentleman in England, either of this or, he de- 


lieved, the other House—he could speak with confidenee of the Mouse to 
which he belonged—no gentleman in England would keep a seat to the 
exclusion of any lady unable to obtain a seat ; for Peeresses were standing at 
the door and could not obtain a seat. Headdressed himself three times over 
—miost courteously—to this highly respectable individual, and stated three 
times over that lecresses were waiting at the door: in all probability, as 
he spoke in English, that respectable individual did not understand, * be- 
cause he did nothing but look at me,” [or, says the doubting reporter, ** be- 


cause he did not even look ut me.”] “I then told him, I should be under 
the disagreeable necessity of enforcing the standing orders. Still he 
took no notice of what I said’; and “even after 1 addressed the 
House, and the order was enforced from the woolsack, he being, as I 


suppose, ignorant of our language, still took no notice.” In consequence of 
the gentleman's presence in the gallery, a near relation of the eae 
whose conduct formed the subject of debate was kept for two or three hours 
in the box of the Usher of the Black Red; and one or two Peeresses went 
home, in consequence of their places being preoceupied. But it is totally 
groundless that the least disrespect was meant or shown. 

Earl Gury stated, that the very distinguished person alluded to by no 
means understood that he was appealed to from feelings of courtesy: on the 
contrary, rightly or wrongly, the impression of that distinguished individual 
was, that he was summoned out of the place which he occupied im such a 
manner as made him think it due to himself and to the body of which he 
Was a member to decline te go out. Earl Grey took eee Fel for not 
having suggested that the order ought not to be enforced; but the matter 
passed so rapidly, that the idea did not oceur to him, 

Lord LoNpoNDERRY said, he had heard from a Foreign Minister an ac- 
count of the matter very different from the version given by Lord Brougham. 
The Marguis of BrReADALBANE had heard from an eye-witness that the 
public prints were right in stating that Lord Brougham addreased Chevalier 
Bunsen from a part of the House, and said, * Now, will you eome down ?"’ 
Lord BrovGuaM rejoined, that whoever said so, entirely, totally, and grossly 
misinformed the noble Lord. 


In the French Assembly, yesterday, M. Flandin read his report: it pro- 
poses an extraordinary credit of 1,600,000 francs for expenses of the Tresi- 
dent's installation. It will probably be debated on Monday. 

General de la Hitte announced that the British Cabimet consemted, “ for 
the adjustment of the affairs of Greece,” “ to return to the treaty of London, 
by substituting for the clauses of the arrangement concluded at Athens, 
which have not yet been exeeuted, the corresponding ones of the convention 
agreed to in London "’; and the French Government “ accepted that solution 
as far as it is concerned.” 

The electric telegraph announces the arrival of the Asia steam-ship at 
Liverpool, with advices from Boston to the 12th and Halifax to the 14th in- 
stant. General Lopez had been arrested at New Orleans, by order of Gene- 
ral Taylor. 


The Prince of Prussia arrived this morning at Buckingham Palace on 
a Visit to Queen Victoria, and in order to stand sponsor for the infant Prince. 
The Dutchess Ida of Saxe Weimer, and the Duke of Wellington, are to be 
the other sponsors. 

This day at one o'clock about a hundred Members of the House of Com- 
at the residence of Lord Palmerston, and, with the most 
“ enthusiastic’ cireumstances, presented to Lady Palmerston a full-length 
portrait, by Partridge, of her husband, value 500 guineas, “‘im an evening 
dress.”” The Globe says that the noble Lord in effigy “has a very fine effect, 
being placed at one end of the splendid rooms of his Lordship’s mansion.” 
Lady Palmerston was “much atfeeted”; and so, says the Globe, was his 
Lordship. ‘Lord Palmerston, in his reply, said that his great object was to 
preserve friendly relations with all foreign countries as far as was consistent 
with the honour and interests of England ; enthusiastic cheers greeted the 
addresses of both the noble Lord and her Ladyship.”’ 

In the Common Council, yesterday, a resolution was carried by a large 
majority, that it be referred to the Freedom Committee to consider and re- 
port what amendments, if any, they would recommend in the City of Lon- 
don Amendments Act of 1849; a motion which presages a considerable en- 
largement of the municipal constituency. 

At a meeting of the Metropolitan Commission of Sewers, yesterday, Mr. 
Peto explained the condition of the Metropolitan drainage question. The 
Commission has definitely resolved to carry out the principle of preventing 
the pollution of the Thames. The plans for the district South of the Thames 
are finally settled. No sewer at all will discharge itself inte the Thames 
from Nine Elms to De ptford. Westminster ean be drained, down to Peorg 
Wharf, by natural falls; the plan for the rest of the Northern part of Loa- 
don is still under consideration, and the same principle of non-pollution of 
the Thames will there be carried out; but for this remaining part it will be 
impossible to do without mechanical aids. 

Tin public will be gratified to learn, that all the preliminary arrange- 
ments are completed for erecting a building on a site of the Rolls estate, 
sufliciently large to contain the existing publie records and archives, . . . . 
and those which may acerue for the next twenty years.—Globe. 

We understand that the Committee appointed to conduct the proposed ge- 
neral meeting upon the present aspect of Church matters, which was to have 
been held on Thursday the 27th, has come; to the conclusion that it will be 
more decorous to postpone it till after the decision in the Court of Exchequer, 
upon the rule Nisi obtained by the Bishop of Exeter, is made public.—Morn- 


mons attended 


ing Chronicle. 

The House of Lords yesterday read a second time the divorce bill in Chi- 
pendall’s ease, which has been promoted in forma pauperis 

The latest accounts respecting the loss of the Orion state that the lives 
saved have been about 130, and yet there is reason to fear that more than 
100 persons perished, The master was in bed at the time—where, it is said, 
he properly was—and the ship in charge of the uext officer. There is no 
doubt that the course taken was a palpably erroneous one, and that serious 
responsibility rests on some person. All the crew were saved but the steward, 
the curpenter, and a boy, 


British legislation, we are apt to flatter ourselves, is particularly careful 
and deliberate. An act of Parliament does not descend in the madet of us 
like a thunderbolt or an imperial ukase, nor does it knock in our roof like a 
bomb-shell. A man does not go to bed happy and prosperous, with the enjoy- 
ment of a profitable trade, and rise in the morning a beggar. . . . . The sudden 
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stoppage of the Sunda tal delivery is a violation of this order of things. 
For the present we will leave alone what may be called the mercantile and 
the domestic views of the question, and confine ourselves to one result, very 
trifling in the estimation ot the Sabbatarians, but very serious to a still larger 
class. Only think of not a single newspaper being delivered tomorrow through- 
out the United Kingdom ! Some of our readers, we are perfectly aware, will say 
“Amen,” and think that the Millennium is near; but in the present imperfect 
condition of human society, we must pronounce it a most wanton and barbarous 
act... .. The House of + ‘Aeon ought to know what it is about when it tres- 
passes so far into the domain of private conscience and social liberty. It will | 
not stop here. It must either advance or recede. Even in Scotland, as our 
readers will perceive by a letter in our columns this day, the new order will | 
prove a serious inconvenience to those who having to come several miles to | 
service on Sunday think it no sin to visit kirk and the post-office on the | 
same day. In this country, we are persuaded that nine-tenths of those who now 
read a newspaper on Sunday will get one still by hook or by crook, and with 
greater violation of the Sabbath thana postman’s round or a call at the post-office. | 
A large proportion of our provincial newspapers, especially in the agricultural 
districts, are published at the close of the market on Saturday, and nothing will 
keep them from the farmer’s handson Sunday if he wants one. Ministers, indeed, | 
admit that they wish to see the Commons retrace their steps. If such is their | 
view of the case, they have been rather trifling with a serious subject, and | 
also with the dignity of the Crown, in advising her Majesty to comply at | 
once with what they think an objectionable address hastily voted by less than 
a hundred Members of the Lower House. Fora far more solemn proceed- 
ing in the Upper House they have shown much less respect.— 7imes, Satur- 
day, June 22. 

‘e The House of Commons ought to know what it is about,’’ says the 
Times : let us say a word for “‘ the House of Commons.” Certain persons in | 
that House, conscientiously sharing Lord Ashley's views, did no more than 
their duty in supporting his motion; which the casual absence of others 
enabled them to carry. Lord Ashley and his friends were bound to do what 
they did. But Ministers, who disapproved of the step, were not bound to 
give a casual decision, by a majority in a comparatively thin House, the im- | 
mediate effect of law. Put the saddle on the right horse: the Queen’s Mi- 
nisters, and they alone, are gravely to blame in this matter.] 


The letter alluded to in the above extract, and which we reprint below, is 
addressed to the Times by the senior brother of the Messrs. Chambers of | 
Edinburgh—the discreet and sagacious Laird of Glenmoriston. | 

** Glenmoriston, Peeblesshire, June 19. 

“‘Sir—I trust it is not yet too late to remonstrate with the Government on the 
strange and startling decision to stop the delivery of all post-letters on Sunday. To 
that decision, as regards large towns and other places where letters are delivered by 
the postman covenal Ganes a day from Monday morning till Saturday night, I need not 
call attention, for it is already done by others. What I specially refer to is the very 
serious inconvenience threatened to parties living at great distances from post- 
offices, and who usually get their letters when they visit the post-towns for the 
sake of public worship on Sundays. In many parts of Scotland, people travel 
six, eight, and even ten miles to church, or to the meeting-house of their choice; 
and on such occasions, a call at the post-office for letters which may have arrived 
for them during the past week is a regularly-performed duty. How these people— 
shepherds, ploughmen, farmers, and others living far away among the hills—are 
to get their letters without monstrous inconvenience, if the post-office is to be 
entirely shut on Sunday, I cannot possibly imagine. Inthe part of the country in 
which I reside, parties walk upwards of six miles to church, and after divine service 
call at the post-office for letters. It would not be difficult to get up petitions from 
persons placed in these circumstances, urging the impropriety of the proposed mea- 
sure; but why should quietly-disposed people be obliged to take any such step ? 
They of course look to the common sense of the Government to protect them against 
all sorts of oppression, and this among others. Besides, petitioning Parliqment has 
latterly been so much prostituted that the practice has very properly lost all respect 
and value. Next elections will be the pea! time to show the sense of the country 
on the subject. am, &c. W. CuamBers.” 








Tue Grerk Empromment Vore—Jue 17. 
Lord Stanley’s motion is carried against Ministers by a 
mat Of. ccocccccccccccccccccccccccccccccscs OF 
For the motion (present 113, proxies 56).... 169 


Against it (present 77, proxies 55).......... 132 
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This division is the second instance in which proxies have been called 
for this session. The first instance occurred in the disposal of Lord 
Stradbroke’s Anti-Free-trade amendment upon the Address ; and on that 
occasion, both the present and proxies were in favour of Ministers: with- 
out proxies, the majority would have been 17; with them, it was raised 
to 49: the aggregate number of votes was 255. It is not often that the 
Peers go to divisions at all; and it is still rarer that proxies are called for. 
In the ten years ending with the session of 1849, only twenty-two in- 
stances occurred in which paper votes were used, and in none of these 
years did the occasions exceed three. In 1849 that number occurred ; 
and although on each occasion the majority was with Ministers, this result 
was attributable to the proxies, for of those present the majority was in- 
variably against Ministers. It was this circumstance which caused some 
restiveness to be displayed by malecontent Peers at the existence of a 
practice which places those who hear a debate and those who do not hear it 
on the same level. 

The instances which occurred in 1849 are worth mentioning. On the 
second reading of the Navigation Bill, Ministers were in a minority of 
14, but when aided by the proxies, a majority of 10 turned up. Lord 
Brougham’s resolutions against compensation to the Canadian rebels 
would have been carried by a majority of 8 had not the proxies turned 
the scale and given Ministers a majority of 3. Lord Brougham’s denun- 
ciation of our doings in Italy, through the instrumentality of Lords Pal- 
merston and Minto, would have been sanctioned by a majority of 6; but 
proxies were produced, and the living voice was compelled to yicld to the 
written by a balance of 12 votes. This last instance bears the nearest 
approach in point of subject to Lord Stanley’s motion of Monday last. 





Principat Hovsr or Commons Business ror Next Week. 

Monday, June 24. Confidence in Ministers: Resolution, ‘‘ That the principles on 
which the foreign policy of her Majesty’s Government has been regulated, 
have been such as were calculated to maintain the honour and dignity of this 
country, and, in times of unexampled difficulty, to preserve peace between | 
England and the various nations of the world "—Mr. Roebuck. 

As an Amendment to Mr. Roebuck’s proposed Resolution, after the word ‘* That,” 
in the first line, to insert the words following—‘ having regard to the mea- 
sures adopted for enforcing claims of British subjects against the Crown of 
Greece, this House is of opinion that "—Mr. Anstey. 

Another Amendment: To leave out all the words after the word ‘ That,” in 
order to add the following—‘‘ this House, taking into consideration the gene- 
ral policy of her Majesty’s Government, under circumstances of difficulty, is 
of opinion that, on the whole, it is calculated to promote the best interests of 
this country, at home and abroad, and, therefore, is prepared to continue its 
confidence in her Majesty’s present Ministers "—Mr. Hume. 

Stamp-duties (No. 2) Bill; Committee. 

Sixteen other Bills. 

Tuesday, June 25. Malt-tax ; Bill to Repeal—Mr. Cayley. } 

Income-tax on Farmers ; Motion for the Remission—Colonel Sibthorp. 

Wednesday, June 26, Attornies’ Certificates Bill ; Second reading. 
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| are today slightly lower than yesterday. 


(Saturday, 
a a heidi 
County Rates Bill; Second reading. 

Five other Bills. 

Thursday, June 27. Landlord and Tenant Bill; Third reading (at twelve ©’clock) 
English and Irish Universities; Adjourned Debate. ¥ 
Seven Bills. 

Friday, June 28. Ecclesiastical Commission Bill; Committee. 

Chi i led, to be idered 





ef Justices’ Salaries Bill; as . 
Mr, Roebuck gave his notice, on Thursday, in a different form; it ran thus— 
«That the principles which have hitherto regulated the foreign policy of her Majesty’s 





| Government are such as were required to preserve untarnished the honour and dig- 


nity of this country,” &c. Study, or the suggestion of others, has enabled Mr. Roe- 
buck greatly to improve his composition. Poor Mr. Hume has not enjoyed that ad- 
vantage. | 





MONEY MARKET. 
Srock ExcnHanor, Fripay Arrernooy, 

The English Stock Market has been steady, with an upward tendency: 
and in the course of yesterday the price of Consols reached, 96} ; falling back. 
however, 4 per cent before the close of business. This morning, in conse. 
quence of the proceedings of last night in the House of Commons, the open- 
ing price was 4 per cent below the last price of yesterday,—namely, 953 96; 
and, after being at 95} 4, the closing quotation is 953 96, the same as in the 
morning. The transactions of the week have not been very important ; 
though a disposition to sell Stock has been occasionally apparent, excited 
evidently by the state of domestic politics. Money continues abundant, and 
there is no change in the rate of discount. 

In the Foreign Market, the prices of the Northern European and Dutch 
Stocks have advanced; Russian Scrip having been as high as 4} per cent 
premium, and the Stock as 97}, while Danish 7 has been at 10 
premium, and the Stock at 100. Both varieties of Dutch Stock have 
advanced about 1 per cent, in consequence of demand in Holland, where 
the longer circulation of the old 10 guilder piece has been prohibited; 
this coin, which has been long current, having been called in, and consequently 
ceased to be a legal tender. Large masses of this coinage, which had pre- 
viously been hoarded, have been set free ; hence a sudden addition to the 
gencral circulating medium, and the improvement in the prices of the Funds 
at Amsterdam already noticed. All these Northern and Dutch Securities 
Mexican Stock was at one period 
24 per cent lower than last week; the price having fallen from 32 to 29}. 
An improvement of about 4 per cent has occurred; the price this afternoon 
being 293 303. The exciting cause of the downward movement was the 
receipt of intelligence from Mexico stating that the Government had de- 
termined upon postponing till June the consideration of the law for the pro- 
posed conversion of the debt, and the alleged appropriation of 2,800,000 ion 
to the general purposes of the state, said to form a portion of 3,500,000 
dollars specially pledged to the Bondholders arising from one of the instal- 
ments of the American indemnity-money. Since this became known, about 
76,000 dollars have been received on account of the dividends. It is also 
stated that the 3,500,000 aps to Bondholders are to be taken from the 
instalments of the American indemnity, payable in 1851 and 1852; and that, 
by the appropriation alluded to, the Mexican Government have not com- 
mitted any breach of faith. These second thoughts have had but little effect 
upon the value of the Stock. The transactions in Portuguese and Spanish 
Stocks have been unimportant; the prices of both being nearly the same as 
last week. 

The Railway Shares are generally lower. The fall in the principal Shares 
has not exceeded 1/. except in the case of the South-western, which are from 
3/. to 4/. lower. The only reason assigned for this depression is the occur- 
rence of some very large sales, said to be made on account of a gentleman 
who is believed to be very well informed as to the condition of the company 
in question. The business in Foreign Shares has been limited and the flue- 
tuations have consequently been insignificant. 

SaturpAY TwELveE o’C1ocx. 

The announcement reported to have been made by General La Hitte to 
the French Chambers of the conclusion of the dispute between this Govern- 
ment and France respecting the Greek question, and the consequent return 
of M. Drouyn de Lhuys to London, produced a favourable effect upon the 
prices of Government Securities. Consols opened at 96$ 3 for Account, but 
are now } lower, the present quotation being 96). No business of import- 
ance has, however, oceurred cither in the English or Foreign Funds. The 
latter are generally firmer than yesterday. There is no material variation 
in Railway Shares ; in which as yet the transactions have been insignificant. 

Saturpay Two o’CLock. 

Upon the publication of intelligence from the United States of the arrest 
of General Lopez, the brigand chief of the recent piratical expedition against 
Cuba, by the American authorities, Consols, which had been 96 to 4, improved 
to and close at the opening price, 964 }. Scarcely any business of importance 
has oceurred. The business in Foreign Funds has been unimportant, having 
been confined to the following bargains—Mexican, 30; Russian Four-and-a- 
half per Cents, 974; Ditto Serip, 4} premium ; Spanish Active, 17} 2; Dutch 
Two-and-a-half per Cents, 58 583. 

The Railway Share Market is rather firmer than yesterday. We cannot 
note any transactions in South-western. The following are the principal 
bargains recorded—Aberdeen, 9} 9; Caledonian, 83 $9; Ditto New 10/. 
Preference, 6; Eastern Counties New Preference 6 per Cent, 113; Ditto 
Northern and Eastern, 58; Great Northern, 103; Great Southern and 
Western, (Ireland,) 29}; Great Western, 59 8}; London, Brighton, and 
South Coast, 83} 34; New Guaranteed 6 per Cents, 137}; London and 
North-western, 109} 83; Midland, 36}; Ditto 50/. Shares, 33 ; North Staf- 
fordshire, 63 ; Oxford, Worcester, and Wolverhampton, 919; South-eastern 
and Dover, 14); York, Newcastle, and Berwick, 15; Ditto G. N. E. Pur- 
chase or Preference, 3 23; York and North Midland, 164 }; Ditto, Prefe- 
rence, 7%; Northern of France, 133. 





3 per Cent Consols ......... shut Danish 3 per Cents ......... 713 
Ditto for Account .......... 96 } Dutch 24 per Cents ......... 58 9 
3 per Cent Reduced ........ 96 Ditto 4 per Cents ........... 88 9 
OF 00P TMD ..ccvcccccecaes 98 i Mexican 5 per Cents 1846 .., 29] 30} 
Long Annuities ............ 8 3-16 }| Peruvian 6 per Cents ....... 778 
OS Seer : | Portuguese 4 per Cents 1842, 34 5 
Exchequer Bills .. 67 70 | Portuguese 5 per Cents 1824. 85 87 
India Stock ..... ~~ Russian 5 per Cents ........ 107 9 
Brazilian 5 per Cent 88 9 | Spanish (Active) 5 per Cents. 174 | 
Belgian 4} per Cents ....... 87 9 | Ditto 3 per Cents 1842 ...... 384 9 
Chilian 6 per Cents ......... 98 100 WO in tecccdcesiacces 313 
Danish 5 per Cents ......... 98 100 | 





Chratres aud PALusir. 


The return of Viardot has enabled the managers of the Royal Italian 
Opera to reproduce the Prophéte, with a degree of success surpassing all 
its former triumphs. The cast differed from that of last year in the sub- 
stitution of Madame Castellan for Miss Hayes in the character of Bertha ; 
and of Formes and Maralti instead of Marini and Luigi Mei as two of 
the Anabaptists; Polonini, as before, being the third, Castellan was the 


| original Bertha at the Grand Opera in Paris; and she acts the character 


well, giving it considerable interest, and sings well likewise, though a 
great deal of the music is too high for her voice. Formes gave a good 
idea of the sayage fanaticism of Zacharias; and the unaccompanied 
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psalmody of the Anabaptists, which last year was so ludicrously bad, was 
now, as some of our contemporaries have remarked, sung in tune for the 
first time. Madame Viardot has returned in prime condition: everybody 
was remarking her good looks on Thursday, and the increased power, 
freshness, and flexibility of her voice: her Fides was truly beautiful and 
affecting. Mario put forth his whole strength, vocal and dramatic. 
Madame Castellan was to have appeared on Tuesday as the heroine of 
la Gaza Ladra; which Grisi, so long the favourite Ninetta, resigned 
to her: but, as Castellan had not recovered from an indisposition, Grisi 
performed it once more, and, though she no longer /ooks the young ser- 
yant-girl, she delighted the audience as much as ever. Grisi shows good 
sense in giving up such parts to her youthful sisters; and also shows the 


melancholy flight of time, for the days of her own youth and beauty are | 


as yesterday. 





The Queen has resumed her private visits to the theatres. The first 
compliment was paid to Mr. Mitchell, who took his benefit on Wednes- 
day; and on the following night she patronized La Tempesta, 


As a goodhumoured banter on the work of Messrs. Scribe and Halévy, | 


the burlesque of The Enchanted Isle, which first established the name of 
that par nobile fratrum the Messrs. Brough, has been revived on the oppo- 
site side of the way—at the smaller * Haymarket.” A ghost of Shak- 
spere, who speaks the prologue, and who is represented by Mr. Stuart, is 
more amusing from the by-play with which Mr. Buckstone, listening a la 
Hamlet, accompanies the words, than the words themselves. The cast of 
the piece is entirely different from that at the Adelphi, where it was ori- 
ginally produced ; and is in some respects superior. The Ariel of Miss 
P. Horton—a name almost identified with the character, and with Arne’s 
very popular music—is a decided improvement on the unvocal Aricl of 
Madame Celeste. Mr. Buckstone’s Cv/isa —gloriously wnidealized, and 
brought to the level of a monstrous shoe-black—is as remarkable in its 
way as Lablache’s ; an original creation of genius. The Aing of Mr. J. 
Bland has pompous peculiarities, which distinguish it from the more 
slangish version of Mr. l’. Bedford; but, on the other hand, we miss the 
portentous Prospero of Mr. O. Smith. The picce is put on the stage with 
a degree of care and liberality that is more common with original produc- 
tions than with revivals ; and during the 7iwpesta run it is likely to re- 
main a favourite. 

The Philharmonic concert of Monday last concluded the season. It 
was on the whole one of the best of the series. The symphonies were 
Mozart's in G minor and Beethoven's in A; both of them familiar to 
the Philharmonic audience, but both of such a quality that no amount of 
repetition can wither their freshness or lessen their beauty. The over- 
tures were Spohr’s to the Berg-geist and Weber's Jubilee; neither of 
them the choicest specimens of these masters, but both good, and well 
entitled to their turn of performance. The J//ilee overture, besides, 
which served as the finale, made a good wind-up of the season, as it contains 
a gorgeous arrangement of “ God save the Queen,”’ the national anthem 
of Saxony as well as of England. 

There were two instrumental solos; a concerto (or concert-stiick) com- 
posed and played by Benedict, and a fantasia on the violin upon subjects 
from Herold’s opera Lvdoric, composed and performed by Ernst. Bene- 
dict’s concerto was a musicianlike work, containing many masterly pas- 
sages for his instrument and strong orchestral effects; but it was by far 
too long, and evidently the offspring of labour rather than inspiration. It 
was well played and well received, but more out of respect for the 
author than of any great pleasure derived from the performance. Ernst’s 
solo was charming—full of grace and warmth, and free from those 
tours de force, not always perfectly achieved, which sometimes injure the 
solo-playing of this accomplished violinist. 

The vocal music was better than usual. The singers were Miss Lu- 
combe and Miss Dolby ; and their performance of two beautiful duets for 
soprano and contralto, the one from La Donna del Lego, the other from 
Jessonda, left nothing to be desired. 


The Society has had a most successful season—a full subscription, and | 


overflowing rooms every night. It is a pity the Directors do not take 
eg pains to merit their success. In truth, ‘hey deserve little credit 
or it; for they are able to command it by the possession of their superb 
orchestra and the admirable state of discipline into which it has been 
brought by Costa. While the public can hear the masterpieces of the 
great symphonists executed in a manner not to be surpassed (and scarcely 
equalled) in Europe, they will submit to many deficiencies in other 
things. But that is no excuse for the existence of such deficiencies. 
During the season just terminated, they have been as glaring as ever. 
Foreign performers, both vocal and instrumental, have been introduced 
into the orchestra who had no title to such an honour, to the exclusion of 
the first-rate artists who were always at hand; and though the reception 
given to these interlopers has marked unequivocally the displeasure of the 
subscribers, yet, concert after concert, the same discreditable course has 
been pursued, as if the Directors were quite unconscious of anything 
wrong. It is plain that such doings proceed from favouritism or undue 
influence of some kind. Already the Society has been brought almost to 
death’s door by a long course of such practices; and there seems no small 
danger—notwithstanding its present high and palmy state—that the same 
thing may happen again. 


The concert at the Hanover Square Rooms on Monday morning, for 
the family of the late Madame Dulcken, afforded a proof of the estimation 
in which this lamented lady was held; for the most eminent performers 
came forward to give their assistance, and the room was crowded with 
persons distinguished in society and in music. The concert was abun- 
dant and excellent, but, of course, presented little novelty. Much inte- 
rest was excited by the débit of Mademoiselle Sophie Duleken, M. 
Dulcken’s niece and Madame Dulcken’s pupil; a young lady whose 
performance reminded everybody of the fine style and brilliant execu- 
tion of her instructress. 


M. Benedict had his annual great concert in Her Majesty’s Theatre | 


yesterday morning. The selection of music was admirable; and all the 
artistes of the theatre, including the orchestra, and also Ernst and Hallé, 
assisted in the performances. M. Bencdict’s popularity was demonstrated 
by the immense audience assembled to do honour to what may perhaps 
be regarded as a public farewell before his departure for America with 
Jenny Lind. 


TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE VOTE OF THE LORDS. 
Ir Ministers have not paid much practical deference to the adverse 
vote of the Peers, it must be borne in mind that there is some dis- 
tinction between an adverse vote from that august assembly and one 
from the Commons. It does not only lie in the fact that the Commons 
can grant or withhold the funds necessary to carry on the govern- 
ment, but in the very constitution of the two bodies. The Peers 
are created by the Sovereign, who acts under the advice of his 
Ministers. The only mode of reversing a decision of the Lords is 
by creating new Peers ; there is xo appeal from the decision of the 
Lords, except to such a resort. It is true that this mode of com- 
pulsion has been employed with a rarity that attests its delicate or 
perilous nature ; still there are precedents, and the possibility can- 
not be without its force in determining the relation of the Peers to 
the Ministers for the time being. The relation with the Com- 
mons is different. The Ministers cannot, through the Sovereign, 
create new Members, and the only appeal from an adverse vote of 
the Lower House is “ to the People "—that is, to the electoral con- 
stituencies. The Lords can only impede bills, or adjudicate on the 
impeachment of Ministers by the Commons; the Commons can 
initiate impeachment, and can refuse the supplies without which 
no Ministry can go on. While Ministers, therefore, can “ rub on” 
with an adverse majority in the House of Lords, they must find it 
practically impossible to remain long at issue with the House of Com- 
mons. Their abstaining from a/tering the vote of the Peers by a cre- 
ation, might be owing to magnanimity as well as fear ; their slight- 
ing a decisive vote of the Commons, without either yielding or 
taking a new election, could be nothing but sheer folly. We do not 
now accuse Ministers of magnanimity, not even of theoretical mag- 
nanimity ; but it is not to be set aside as logically or physically im- 
possible. Technically, then, an adverse vote of the Peers is not so 
critical or peremptory a matter as an adverse vote of the Commons. 

If we look to the moral effect, however, the case is reversed. It 
has been said, among other apologetic reasons for not deferring to 
a vote of the Lords, that they only represent themselves, whereas 
the Commons represent all classes: but neither assertion is true. 
The Commons do not represent the whole people, but only the en- 
franchised classes; and among the classes whom they represent in 
a very imperfect degree, are those most notable for intellectual in- 
fluence. The Lords are in Parliament by personal right, but they 
are the heads of numerous families, and they are the élite of the 
wealthy classes; who look up to them with all the sympathy and 
respect that are given by wealth to greater wealth, by social pride 
to the highest rank. The Peers belong to the same class with 
Ministers ; they express the opinion of “ good society”; they can 
affect the comfort of the official men in their private and social re- 
lations; they can inveigle adherents. Moreover, while the Com- 
mons are habitually precipitate in voting, wavering, and open 
to casual influences, the Peers exercise much greater deliberation ; 
are practically more “ independent,” at least in the moneyed sense ; 
are upon the whole above the average in respect of information 
and cultivation of faculties, and are by interest pledged rather to 
a conservative course; whence, again, they have the sympathy of 
all who own conservative feelings. When such a body, t rerefore, 
| steps out of its ordinary line to record a distinet and formal opi- 
| nion that the conduct of Ministers has been vicious and hazardous, 
| they promulgate an opinion which cannot fail to damage the in- 
fluence and authority of the Government. Such would be the ef- 
fect even if they had no manifest case against Ministers—if their 
judgment were a simple, isolated, political fact. But the case 
against the wretched Greek policy has been set forth with unusual 
and unmistakeable distinctness; and the Peers have expressed 
their views with equal lucidity and calmness, so that their vote 
has all the effect of the highest judicial decision delivered with 
redsons, 

Although the Cabinet, then, may for a time “rub on” in spite 
of the Peers—although it is technically competent to defy a judg- 
ment of that House for an indefinite elit cannot long sur- 
vive the consequences of such a defeat as that of Tuesday morning. 
The publie not only pays, almost against its will, an unconscious 
amount of deference to the Lords, but in this particular instance 
it sympathises with the judgment. t relishes the cutting clear- 
ness with which Lord Stanley made out the damnatory case. 
Moreover, there is no real difference on the point between the 
Peers and the Commons. In the Lower House, there may be more 
force in the traditional attachment of “ Reformers” for the “Libe- 
ral” Government, more prejudice against the Conservatives; but 
many who would vote against Mr. Disraeli on a motion about the 
Greek affair agree with Lord Stanley’s exposition. The effect of 
this formal condemnation, even without impeachment, is to ae a 
ban on Ministers—to hold them up as being impeachable: hence, 
not only will the respect for them be diminished out of doors, but 
even in the House of Commons. Their loose band of adherents 
will grow more refractory, their smaller defeats more and more 
frequent. We have recurred to the position of 1840, with symp- 
toms of a still more rapid decline. 


PEEL'S DOUBTS CONCERNING THE IRISH 
VICEROYALTY. 
Str Rosert Peet's difficulty in making up his mind respecting 
the abolition of the Lord-Lieutenancy of Ireland might have been 
spared if he had penetrated a little deeper into the question of ad- 
| ministrative authority and its several heads of applicability: but 
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Sir Robert is so accustomed to view questions in their concrete, for that reason should be removed, before the administration of 


that he cannot deal with them at once as matter of calculation, but 
is obliged to wait until the turn of events shall develop argu- 
ments in action. The actual Premier and his coadjutors are still 
less competent to deal with any future need or difliculty, because 
they refuse to study their course in events at all; preferring to be 
driven by those who perform for them the work of study. While 
the main object of the measure, therefore, is correct enough, its 
details appear to be open to all the doubts advanced by Sir Robert ; 
only he tid not indicate the practical solution of those doubts. 

Sir Robert Peel admitted, nay he showed, that the office of Lord- 
Licutenant has been quite perverted from what it was when it was 
instituted; the facilities of travelling having superseded the ne- 
cessity for a local Court, and the advantage of possessing an Trish 
Cabinet Minister having elevated the Irish Secretary into a Vice- 
roy over the Viceroy; to the great confusion of authority. But 
the same changes have mitigated the abuses attending the iocal 
Court, and have multiplied the difficulties arising from the division 
of authority. 
a Lord-Lieutenant, ave to assume the functions of the Executive 
Government, Ireland will acquire no advantage from the measure ” : 
which is quite trae. On the other hand, if the difficulty is to be 
met by abolishing the Lord-Licutenant and creating a fourth Se- 
eretary of State for the conduct of Irish affairs, you only transfer 


the difficulty arising from the practically codrdinate jurisdiction of 


the Lord-Licutenant and Secretary to the ecodrdinate jurisdiction 
between the new Lrish Secretary and the English Home Secretary. 
The great advantage to be gained is “ unity of system”: Lre- 
land being less distinet from England in her laws and ad- 
ministrative machinery than Scotland, or even Wales. And Sir 
Robert advises that Sir George Grey should boldly undertake the 
additional duties, with a subordinate staff. 

The cry of “centralization” is raised against Sir Robert's 
speech : but although the objection to division of authority holds 
good, there is no reason why concentration of supreme authority 
should not be accompanied by a more pertect distribution of local 
administration. In that sense, contrary to the popular prejudice, 
centralization and localization are not incompatible, but may be 
united and carried to perfection, with the utmost advantage. We 
may take an example from two countries which fail to secure all 
the benetits of government because they do not unite the two. 

The objectors to centralization usually borrow their illustrations 
from France, where we sce the central authority meddling in every 
little affair, even to the granting or withholding of the workman's 
livret or certificate of correct conduct in his employment as a 
journeyman. In this manner, the formation of local works, the 
government of local affairs, the control even of individuals, is re- 
ferred to the central authority ; which from its remoteness must 
be either odiously tyrannical or ludicrously incffective,—rigidly ap- 

lying the varied circumstances of each district to the Procrustes 
Bed of some general rule, or suffering all persous to deride au- 
thority. In France the two results alternate ; and by consequence 
the subjects of the government are at once enfeebled in their self- 
reliance, and addicted to a turbulent defiance of authority. 

In the United States we see the opposite defect: the people are 
energetic and self-relying; but the central authority has so little 
power, even forthe most imperial purposes, that it cannot prevent the 
mere vagabonds of the community from drawing the republic into 
the risk of war by assaulting a foreign state with a piratical horde. 

In both these cases, it is not the “ extreme” of centralization or 
the “extreme” of localization that we see at fault, but it is a 
defect of one or other: that is to say, in France the centralization 
might be made even more perfect than it is if it were carried out 
by a due subordination of machinery, and were not applied to pur- 
poses for which it is unsuited; and in the United States it is not 
the local institutions that create anarchy—they check it—but the 
want of a central authority, which might aid and support those 
local institutions. In France, local institutions are rendered difli- 
eult of development by the military turn of the people, which makes 
them dislike the trouble of purely civil work, and makes them 
sympathize with any supreme power. Even the wish for reform 
takes the shape of desiring to dethrone the supreme power and 
set up another in its place, rather than to carry out the improve- 
ment by the hands of the people themselves. In the United States, 
the ultra-commercial spirit makes every citizen anxious to let no 
one supersede him in looking after “number one”; his self-sufli- 
ciency and keen cye for ‘evfeness make him jealous of any central 
authority. So, in France, to a great degree, they go without local 
institutions; in the United States, without a central power. 

There is no reason why we should do either the one or the other. 
Broadly considered, for endless difliculties might be made, if men 
were bent on hindering their own acts with special-pleading niceties, 
—there could be no difficulty in establishing a practical distinction 
between those matters which are of imperial and those which are 
of local concern: the imperial administration would naturally find 
its eeutre in the heart of the empire; the local might be satisfied 
by the amplest delegation of authority and diseretion in the offi- 
cers of the Executive to act with local municipal institutions. 
Thorough union with England might be perfected at the same 
time with a more thorough self-government than Ireland could at- 
tain even by Repeal. 

One thing can be only central—the Royalty. Sir Robert Peel 
says that the abuses of the pseudo Royalty have greatly abated : 
but in so far as they have, the pretence of a Court is in itself ob- 
solete, and might be abolished altogether. ‘So far as the “Court” 
survives, it is still the foeus of low intrigue and corruption, and 


“If local authorities, without the responsibility of 


Ireland can be blessed with thorough purity and efficiency. 





ACOUSTICS FOR THE HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT. 
Tur difficulties which the new Houses of Parliament present to 
those who wish to be heard and to hear, may induce many of our 
legislators who have not hitherto ventured into the paths of 
science, to consider why the same voice should be in one place 
distinetly audible and in another unheard. It will not do to aban- 
don the new Houses altogether and to keep them for show alone; 
but, as they seem to be at present nearly useless, something must 
be done to remedy the defects. We presume, therefore, that th« 
Members of both Houses will enter earnestly into the subject: 
and, as many of them are no doubt ignorant of acousties, we will 
endeavour to explain the first principles, so as to make them 
* casy to all capacitic whey 

Sound, as well as light, radiates in all directions equally and in 
straight lines from the point of emission. Like light, also, it is 
subject to the same laws of reflection; but as the movement of 
sound is slow compared with that of light, the effects of their re- 
flection are different. The reflection of light is instantaneous, and 
adds to the power of the luminary however distant the surtace of 
reflection may be; but when sound is reflected from a distant sur- 
face, the time occupied in the transmission beeomes perceptible, 
and instead of inercasing the loudness of the first sound, it pro- 
duces a second. For instance, a candle placed in a small room 
surrounded by mirrors makes a brilliant illumination; extend the 
space, and the reflection from the mirrors still continues to add to 
the one effect, though diminished in power. A voice in a smal] 
room sounds also stronger from the reflection, which is then not 
too distant to impair the oneness of the effect ; but when the space 
is expanded, not only is the voice less powerful, but it beeomes 
indistinct, because the reflections from the distant walls reach the 
ear at different intervals, and produce a series of echoes. To over- 
come this, it has been found requisite in large rooms to diminish 
the reflective power of the surface by loose draperies and numerous 
projections ; the voice being best heard when reverberation is 
prevented. But the voice, unaided by reflection, has not power to 
extend far, and in lofty buildings it is lost in the vaulted or ela- 
borately carved roofs; or, what is worse, it is returned in indis- 
tinct muttcrings, which obstruct and confuse the direct passage of 
sound. ‘To obviate this drawback in cathedrals and churches, it 
has been customary to place a sounding-board over the pulpits; by 
which contrivance the voice is retleeted downwards almost in- 
stantly, so that the direet and the reflected sounds seem to be iso- 
chroneus. A properly-constructed sounding-board thus gives to a 
speaker the same additional power of disseminating the sound of 
his voice which a reflector has of concentrating the rays of light. 
The same effect is produced still more powerfully by a speaking- 
trumpet. 

Ilaving advanced thus far in our acoustics, we next have to 
consider how the principles are to be applied to the Houses of Par- 
liament. Shall we, in imitation of the French, introduce a tribune 
from which each Member must speak? This, indeed, would over- 
come the difficulty; but it would searecly suit the custom of our 
Parliamentary orators, who speak most at case from their places. 
Shall cach Member be supplied with a speaking-trumpet? This 
would seareely accord with gracefulness of action, nor with ani- 
mation in debate, whilst it would leave those behind still out of 
the ficld of hearing. Shall each scat be supplied with an acoustie 
apparatus, to concentrate the fecble sounds into honourable Mem- 
bers’ ears? Much might be said in support of this plan; but it 
would impose the necessity of a nearly fixed position, conducive to 
sleep. We have yet another plan to propose, that might enable our 
Parliamentary orators to be heard in their new halls without dis- 
turbance of their ordinary habits. Sound-reflectors of plate-glass, 
about four yards wide, extending over the seats whence Members 
usually speak on each side of the House, might be arranged so as 
not to impair the beauty of the building; and such a “ sounding- 
board” would, we conceive, effectively reflect the voice without 
oceasioning any indistinctness. The height of these transparent 
awnings should be only a few fect above the heads of the speakers. 

At present, it appears that no one can be heard from behind, 
and that honourable Members on each side of the House of Com- 
mons hear the arguments of their opponents but not those of their 
friends. If such a state of things continue, we may expect a more 
complete change in political opinions than any we have hitherto 
witnessed, and without any change of men we may have a com 
plete change of measures. This possible effeet, however, we will 
not now contemplate. So untoward a conversion may be prevented 
by the adoption of some plan to rescue the voiees of our senators 
from chaos; and, having such a eatastrophe before them as the 
possible consequence of delay, we trust they will work out 
zealously and effectively the problem in acoustics, for the practical 
solution of which we have offered these suggestions. 





HYDE PARK IN HIGH SEASON. 
“Aptis not barren !”’—London, at least, in the fair West, is an 
exception. Like bright Midsummer it has reached the culmi- 
nating point, and, graced and heightened in zest by the return of 
the Queen, blazes in meridian splendour, and nowhere with more 
fulness and glory than in the Parks and Gardens. It is refresh- 
ing to find one spot, one great gathering of mortals, apparently 
exempt from the common lot, and free from want, wo, or wailing. 
Still it is not the grandeur of the scene that dazzles and rejoices; 
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in this wise it is not distingué or overpowering. In costume or 
equipage there is nothing remarkably tine or picturesque; Eng- 
lish skies and tastes alike interdict ultra glitter and display: 
what most impresses are utilitarian indications—the vastness of 
the throng of the well-dressed, well-mounted, well-vehicled, and 
well-behaved, met for recreation, or, more available preliminary, 
an appetite for dinner. If no clouds threaten, and the band of the 
Royal Horse Guards (Blue) attend, then the coup d’eil is enhanced 
in richness, becomes highly gay and animated—but always de- 
corous-—by the élite of the British isles, elegantly arrayed in ear- 
riage or promenade attire. The witching hour is about five p. m., 
Tuesday and Friday ; when may be seen some thousands of Eve's 
daughters in dense files, or more widely seattcred in groups on the 
verdant turf, under shady elms or weeping beech, listening to 
Meyerbeer, Rossini, or other musical divine, and realizing in some 
sort what poets have feigned, but man never fully experienced, of 
Elysian bliss. 

Rotten Row is the Patrician’s Exchange, where the flowers and 
fruit of social exuberance most do congregate to transact and talk 
over the chief business of their lives, save politics and the odds, 
which are reserved for the clubs, Tattersall’s, and the betting- 
rooms. All other notable matters en passant are entertained ; 
banquets and balls, the opera, morning concert, shows, exhibitions, 
panoramic view of Australia, New Zealand, the Nile, or South 
Africa, the Passage of the Alps, horticultural fétes, fancy bazaars, 
Fortnum and Mason’s, and whatever else enters into the staple 
engagements of high class existence. 

Can all suffice to fill the aching void? At least it has this gua- 
rantee of satisfaction and permanence, that, for the most part, it is 
simple and innocuous, and thus far excels preéxisting appliances. 
Morning concerts, indeed, Wilberforee—who loved music notwith- 
standing—considered not more sanative than “morning drams ” ; 
but a ride, drive, or pedestrian feat, is harmless, and may be salu- 
tary; and the worship of works of art, with literary and scientific 
réunions, which enter largely into Corinthian pastimes, will bear 
any test or retrospection. In this respect, Victoria’s age trans- 
cends her illustrious predecessor's, whose maids of honour dejeuned 
on “ beefsteaks,” and perhaps onions, washed down with dagger-ale, 
mad-dog, or huff-cap, and then hied to the tilt-yard to regale on 
the baiting of animals, or a noisy concert of bells, fifes, cornets, 
and kettle-drums. Into a!l these sports the * Maiden Queen” 
heartily entered. “On this day,” say the Sydney Papers, “ she 
appoints a Frenchman to doe feats upon a rope in the conduit- 
court; tomorrow she has commanded the beares, the bull, and the 
apes, to be bayted in the tilt-yard; and on Wednesday she will 
have solemne-dawneing.” For a century or two longer this round 
of coarse delights continued with little improvement; but that 
“merrie England” under Elizabeth could not be a very pleasant 
or safe country to live in, is attested by the fact of the execution 
of four hundred ruftians per annum for the general security. 

But our own age is not perfect, and a yacuum exists in high 
life which man abhors, whether Nature, as Aristotle held, does o1 
not. Horne Tooke remarked, in a period of hot war and politics, 
that young men of rank on leaving school or college were much 
at a loss for a rational pursuit. But the distress has become 
more general; both with rich and poor there has been a curtail- 
ment of amusing resources ; and in every class spare moments may 
be found more frequently, we suspect, than the other alleged con- 
temporary affliction of spare capital. The noble scion was wont 
to finish off with the “grand tour” underan Adam Smith or other 
tutorial guidance; Tooke himself was a bear-leader: but France, 
Rome, and Mont Blanc, are either blackballed or commonplace ; 
and the substitute of the Pyramids or the mummies of Memphis 
cannot yield long or solid nutriment to adolescent adventure. 

What, then, is to be done in this dearth of recreatives for the 
opulent of the rising generation? Idleness is the mother of mis- 
chief and new resources must be opened. Ancient Greece, the 
prolific parent of useful examples, must again be resorted to. Her 
youth used to visit Egypt in search of learning, and the Romans in 
turn repaired to Greece for the same purpose ; but neither of these 
recedents now can be usefully followed. What challenge emu- 
ation ure the noble schemes of enterprise and colonization in 
which the Grecks indulged, and of which the expedition of the 
Argonauts for the Golden Fleece is a memorable instance. In this 
line a hint may be taken, and a substitute found for the dull 
circuit of the Serpentine, or the hardly more enlivening winter in- 
terlude of havre-hunting and partridge-shooting. But even these 
cannot long be relied upon, if the doctors have truly reported that 
the Cockney Mediterranean is fast filling up with the slime of the 
sewers; and game assuredly ean never long coexist with wheat at 
forty shillings. Outside the “old countrie” there is ample verge 
for * younger sons” to gratify a love of superiority, ente rprise, or 
sport ; limitless hunting-grounds, apt for rifle, spear, or fowling- 
piece, and well-stocked preserves that have never yet been poached 
upon. 


BEER AND THE BEER-TRADE. 
A Report of the Lords opines that recent statutes pertaining to 
these matters have not fulfilled expectations. Beer is certainly a 
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that the draught should be steady and brisk; otherwise, if the 
draw-off is uncertain or protracted, the conteuts of the said butt 
are certain to become * stale, flat, and unprofitable,” both to seller 
and consumer; and the better and stronger the beer is, the 
more sour and repellent are its transmutations. As a corollary to 
these incidents, it is obvious that the supply of the particular 
commodity of beer, more than of any other, requires to be propor- 
tioned to the demand, and a slow or fluctuating consumption is 
specially detrimental to all parties concerned. 

It follows, apart from any considerations of police, or the inte- 
rests of the great body of licensed victuallers, that the public is 
injured by the increase and irregular multiplication of beer- 
retailers, from its tendeney to impair the national drink by 
a more dilatory or precarious depletion of the eask. Of course, 
it would be no remedy or preventive of this evil to legislate back 
into old errors— to replace this great metropolis in the monopolizing 
grasp of the “ big brewers,” or the country at the capricious merey 
of parson justices or game-preserving magistrates. Altogether, the 
craft of both brewing and vending beer is one of inscrutable mys- 
tery. Under the old system, the notorious fact cannot be forgotten, 
that for a lengthened period, during which population augmented 
upwards of one-third in number, with a proportionate inerease in 
the consumption of beer, not a single additional quarter of malt 
was used. In other occupations, a fall in the price of the raw 
material is usually followed either by an improvement in the 
quality of the product or a reduction of its price. From the opera- 
tion of this law of economical science brewers appear wholly pri- 
vileged. Although barley has recently fallen nearer one-half than 
one-third in price, the product of their art is neither better nor 
cheaper; and that, too, despite of the competitive stimulus of a 
more open market. 

These paradoxes undoubtedly call for unravelment ; but it is an 
inquiry fitter for the Commons than the Lords. 








AMERICAN FACTORIES IN IRELAND. 

A Protectionist Nemesis is prophesied in the form of the most 
singular invasion ever threatened to Great Britain——an invasion of 
American manufacturers, who are to set up factories in the West 
of Ireland, to compete with the factories of Lancashire, and to se- 
cure a larger consumption of American cotton: and the Morning 
Post is pleased with the idea! How a Protectionist writer can be- 
lieve or relish the project, we do not understand. 

It is not practicable. Lreland is said to be rich in water-power ; 
but even now water-power cannot rival steam-power, because it is 
precarious and cumbersome ; and it will become less and less able 
to cope with its more artificial rival, beeause that is far mere 
open to rapidly succeeding improvements. Where water-power 
is used in Lancashire, it is often eked out with steam-power ; 
but that implies a region of coal, and a neighbourhood of 
iron. It is not every district which can become a Lancashire. 
Aguin, the effective use of water-power, which cannot be greatly 
divided, implies a population scattered rather than otherwise ; 
which is not a condition favourable to factory labour under pre- 
sent forms of society, because, with a scattered population, the 
supply of skilled labour must be precarious and high-priced. The 
effective use of water-power therefore implies high wages. But 
indeed, effective factory labour implies high wages for a reason 
perfectly independent of “ supply and demand ”"——the labour must 
be effective; to which end the labourers must be in a_per- 
fectly effective state as tools, and highly-conditioned tools are 
expensive. In certain rooms of a factory, for instance, the 
hands must have delicately-tipped fingers; which cannot be 
unless the hands are fed up to a certain state of healthy fulness. 
It is daily becoming clearer to the understanding, that an effective 
factory system is incompatible with low-priced labour; so that the 
wild project threatened by our contemporary is in its very nature 
a dream. 

But were it practicable and true, how is it that we find a Pro- 
tectionist advocating the wholesale invasion of forcign enterprise, 
this competition with “ native industry,” this encouragement of 
low wages, this British substitute for “ slave-labour”? The obli- 
vion of principles is as striking a part of the dream as any. 





ICE IN THE ATLANTIC. 
Icke loosened from the Arctic fields is floating down the Atlantic 
to cool the Torrid zone; Nature performing the office of a vast 
confectioner, in couveying from the stores of Winter the daintiest 
of luxuries to languid Summer. So the Atlantic flood bears on his 
embassy presents more precious, and not less lovely, than those 
which Bahadoor Jung has brought from farthest Ind to Queen 
Victoria. But the passing embassy makes itself known to us 
mortals with dread consequences: our vessels are caught between 
the huge gems of iec, and crushed up; our mariners perish; our 
very atmosphere at home is altered, and a chill comes upon our 
too temperate summer. These things have happened before ; and 
if we suffer, we derive an exalting consolation from an insight into 


| the working of the great natural causes that bring them about. 


peculiar article, and does not entirely fall within the category of | 


ave alone! In the tirst place, it is never at a stand-still; it is 
constantly in process of improvement or deterioration, and it is 
only at the intermediate stage when the butt is half empty, that a 
glass of the best it is capable of yielding can be warranted. In- 
timately connected with this chemical law, is the fact that to 
secure a palatable and invigorating beverage, it is indispensable 


Yet if we knew still more, we might avoid some of the conse- 
quences that hurt us. This is a function for the “ useless” Aretie 
expeditions: they may serve to throw a light on the changes of 
the seasons in the region of winter, and tell us how to caleulate 
these visitations of ice-fields in the Atlantic. Thus, even a Frank- 
lin lost may purchase the salvation of many a good ship hereafter, 
to say nothing of the effects of such knowledge on our sanatory 
arrangements at home. 
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BYAM’S WANDERINGS IN CHILI AND PERU." 

Last year Mr. Byam sent forth a small but various and interest- 
ing volume, descriptive of his adventures in Central America ; 
whither he had gone from Chili in pursuit of some mining specu- 
lations, which were put an end to by the bad faith of the Govern- 
ment. The freshness of the subject and the spirit of the narrative 
drew so much attention to the book, that Mr. Byam has been in- 
duced to publish an account of his experiences in Chili, a visit to 
Lima, and a yacht voyage along the Western coast of South Ame- 
rica; to which he has added some chapters on Central America, 
with a bearing on the proposed ship-communication through that 
region, discussing in detail the site and means of its execution. 

he volume is not a continuous narrative of travels, but a 





series of descriptive chapters, giving the result of the author's | 
Chilian experience ; illustrated, however, by particular incidents | 


when necessary. A journey to the silver mine at the sum- 
mit of the lofty mountain called San Pedro Nolasco, enables him 
to present a picture of travelling in the higher Andes. A visit to 


a large agricultural establishment, serves to mingle rural economy | 
In short, whether it is the cli- | 


with personal action as it were. 
mate, the people, their classes or races, the wild animals and the 
method of hunting them, the horses and the mode of riding them, 
Mr. Byam imparts life and variety to a general account by the 
introduction of anecdote and personal adventure. 

The book possesses the fresh, real, and solid matter which dis- 
tinguished the author’s Central America. It has the same uncul- 
tivated vigour and spirit ; the want of cultivation showing itself 
rather by the absence of certain conventionalities of art than any- 
thing rough or coarse in manner. Far above any mere tricks or 
cleverness of composition, the sketches have that distinctness and 
truth which arise spontancously when the sketcher is impressed by 
the nature before him. 

Military service, travel in various quarters of the globe, and 
scientific knowledge at least sufficient for mining purposes, have 
= Mr. Byam a readiness of resource which is seldom at a loss. 
Thus, after seeing a sunrise in the higher Andes, he was able to 
teach the natives in that lofty region how to boil their broth. 

“ Feeling very cold, we determined to make some soup to warm us; and 
as we had plenty of meat and onions, cut them up, put them into a sauce- 
with salt and cayenne pepper, and set them to boil. I only relate this 
‘or the information of those who have not been to great heights, those who 
wish to go there, and also of those who, perchance, may believe that mere | 
must be the same boiling all over the world. After our soup had bubble« 
away, in the most orthodox style, for more than two hours, we naturally 


concluded that our ‘ bouillon’ was ready and the meat perfectly done, es- , 


pecially as the last had been cut into rather small pieces; but, fo our great 
surprise, we found the water almost colourless, and the meat almost as raw 
as when it was first put into the pot. One of the miners told us it was of 
no use trying to boil anything, as nothing could be cooked by water on the 
top of that mountain ; for although the water bubbled away very fast, the 
heat was not great enough to boil a potato. E E 

“[ At great altitudes the water begins to boil long before it arrives at the 
heat of 212° of Fahrenheit ; and as water cannot get hotter than boiling-point, 
except by the compression of the steam, nothing can be cooked except by 
some means of confining (with safety) the steam. ] cates 

“T saw directly how the matter lay, and, sticking the lid tight on the pms 
made it fast with heavy lumps of silver ore that were lying about, attaching 
them to the handle, and putting others on the top of all. In a very short 
time the steam got up, and, though it made the lid jump a little, I managed 
to get a good broth ; to the great surprise of the miners, who could not con- 
ceive what I was about.” 

The following account of the Chilian bean reads well as a use- 
ful hint for feeding the poor; but to change a national habit 
is very difficult. New articles of diet and new modes of cookery 
are continually recommended. Sometimes it is a method of 
eooking potatoes so as to make the juices of the joint do one day’s 
duty for the joint itself; sometimes it is Indian corn, sometimes 
haricot beans, sometimes Soyer’s soups. Yet in despite of recipes, 
nations still grub on with their old food: the Spaniard takes his 
chocolate, the Italian his macaroni, the Frenchman his coffee, the 


a his tea at starting, with bread and cheese and beer, | 
an 


beef if he can get it, in preference to soup maigre and “ foreign 


kickshaws.” There may be prejudice, and the stolidity of habit, in | 


this aversion to change at the bidding of philosophic and chemical 
hilanthropy ; but the reason may lie deeper than projectors can see. 
limate may have something to do with the preference ; so may a 
constitution formed for many generations on a particular nourish- 
ment, the habit of the living stomach, peculiarities of domestic eco- 
nomy, and lastly, the national genius for cookery, or eating with as 


little trouble as may be. We givea portion of Mr. Byam’s well-inten- | 
ans, but without hope that they | 


tioned recommendation of Chilian 
will supersede the diet he denounces, even if we had them. What 
throws a further doubt upon the matter is, that Mr. Byam recom- 
mends roasted corn as a substitute for coffee: but there we can 
speak, and we must own to a low estimate of that man’s judgment 
in comestibles who prefers “ Hunt’s patent roasted” to the genuine 
article. 

‘From the President of the Republic to the lowest beggar, every one, 
even if he does not eat it, has a dish of porotos at his table, or stone at the 
corner of a lane or street. 

“But hundreds of thousands dine upon this dish every day, without 
touching any other ; and some almost live on it, exeept during the time when 
fruits, especially water-melons, are ripe. 

“The poroto is a species of haricot Rioies but the bean is of a dark brown 
or reddish colour, and is as nourishing as can well be conceived, at the same 
time being very cheap, and, what is so important for a poor man, it per- 


* Wanderings in some of the Western Republics of America; with Remarks upor: | 


the Cutting of the Great Ship-Canal through Central America. By George Byam, 
late Forty-third Light Infantry. Published by John W. Parker. 
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a, 
fectly satisfies him. He feels full and comfortable, feels strength to work 
and when once he likes it, would never abandon it for other food, unless for 

r 
a short change. 

“Tt has often astonished me when I have seen an English labourer in hig 
cottage eating his mid-day meal, which consisted of a piece of bread and 
cheese, washed down by a cup of weak tea, or rather a poor decoction of 
sloe-leaves and ‘ieee alien I knew that, with a little management, he 
could get a hot, plentiful, and most healthy meal, for one quarter the price 
that the tea and sugar alone cost him. As it is, he goes back to his labour, 
ay in frost or snow, not only half empty, but feeling his dinner has 

one him little good ; whereas the price that his miserable fare has cost him 
would procure, not only a good dinner, but a good hot supper for himself 
and whole family ; and they would go to bed full and comfortable, and rise 
in the morning fit to do their work however hard. 

“With respect to the healthiness of the diet, it is proverbial that no na- 
tion can got nrough hard and long-sustained work better than the Chilians. 
although in physical power they certainly are not on a par, or near it, with 
the Anglo-Saxon race: but the power and strength of the Chilian miners 
are well known ; and yet they have nothing for dinner, from one end of the 
year to the other, but these stewed beans. a e . 

“In Chili, they calculated a large double-handful of the dry bean as a 
good allowance for a man; but the beans swelling very much, makes the al- 
lowance a large plateful. I will give the recipe for cooking them, in the 
hopes it will meet the eye of some benevolent person who has the power and 
wish of seeing it tried among his poorer dependents. 

“Put the beans in an iron pot, cover with water, and boil for half an 
hour. Throw out the water, draining it off with care, for the water is un- 
wholesome ; but leave the beans in the pot. Cover again with fresh water, 
and boil until the beans are nearly done ; when drain the water off a second 
time. For the third time of heating up, a the beans in the pot, but add 
no water ; instead, add a little (this is for English cottages) dripping, kitchen- 
stuff, salt butter, or lard, according to the means. Season with salt, and if 
it can be afforded, pepper, and heat the mess up for a quarter of an hour, 
stirring gently now and then. I have often, after a long day’s work, sat 
down to a plateful of the above humble dish, with a relish I have searcely 
felt at the Café de Paris or the Trois Fréres, and can add, that I was more 
fit for work after the first than the last. I will answer for it, that an English 
labourer would go back to his work with his inside in a more perfect state of 
content than on a scanty meal of bread and cheese, and moreover, do his 
work casier. Besides, the remainder may be heated up again for supper; 
and no labourer can eat a food more invigorating, and at the same time more 
satisfying. Ile will go to sleep full and contented, and rise in the morning 
fit for work. As to the usual growl of ‘Try it yourself,’ I never recommend 
anything unless I have tried it; and I can truly aver, that I was never more 
fit for real hard work than when I lived for many weeks upon these porotos.” 

The remarks on the connexion of the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans 
by means of artificial navigation possess more than an intrinsic 
interest, from the circumstance of the boasted treaty between 
Great Britain and the United States. That treaty is little more 
than a permission for men with the money to make a communica- 
tion where they can; but even if it were more specific than it 
is, a paper treaty and a ship canal are two very different things. 
It seems to be the general opinion, that locks with an improve- 
ment of the river San Juan, anda canal from the lake of Nicaragua 
to the Pacific, is the best mode. From all that has come before 
us upon the subject at various times, we believe this line is the 
easiest ; but Humboldt, who knows the region, and has had all the 
official documents touching the various plans before him, is not 
satisfied, and calls for another survey in the direction he points 
'out.+ But even if the river San Juan and the lake of Nicaragua 
be decided upon, there is still the work to do, and the labour to be 
found to do it. 

** On each side of the river St. Juan is an immense dense forest, composed 
of most enormous trees, which overshadow as thick and impenetrable a jungle 
of matted underwood as can be met with in the whole world. For almost 
the whole length of the river, I doubt that any man has ever been twenty 
yards into the forest on either bank, and am pretty sure he could not have 

pen one hundred. 
| * This forest is full of wild beasts and snakes of all sorts; and Indian re- 
port says that some of the larger snakes are far more powerful than those 
nearer the Western coast. The vapours that arise from the banks of the 
river, where the leaves have been rotting for thousands of years, is pestilen- 
tial and deadly even to Central Americans. 

** The wood and forest must be cleared away for some distance on each 
side of the river, and that work may be very much aided by the native la- 
bourers, who are first-rate axe-men and billhook workmen. The roots must 
be extracted, and the whole burnt; when, I believe, the ground on each side 
of the river will prove very nearly on a level, and only a few feet above the 
river. I judge from the tops of the trees appearing so level in long reaches 
of the river. * . ° ¢ bd 

“ But the principal question is, What labour has been brought? what 
workmen are there ; 

‘* If the managers trust to the labourers of the country, they may just as 
well get up their anchors and go home again; for I know the working class 
well, and I also know that the kindest and most liberal employer cannot de- 
pend upon them for a week together. ° 9 ° 

“ Without doubt, good assistance may be obtained from native labour, but 
it cannot be depended upon, English or North American labourers are out 
of the question. There would not be one alive, or at least fit to work, in a 
week from the first spadeful of earth turned up—a Mississippi mud-lark 
could not stand it. ° ° * 

* You cannot depend upon native labour for a week together; and even 
when they do work it is lamentable to see how little they do: you cannot 
depend upon English or North American labour, for the work would kill the 
labourers in a week; you cannot depend upon work from the West Indians, 
because they would not go to work, and would be great fools if they did, for 
they are pretty nearly at present in possession of their late owners’ estates. 

* What labour can, then, be really depended upon ? 

* T am afraid that there is only one answer. Fou must depend upon vo- 
luntary labour from the African coast. You may make use of native assist- 
ance as much as you please, and you will get more of it when it is clearly 
understood that you are not dependent upon it. 

* The Kroemen of the African coast would never volunteer for such work ; 
they prefer ship work on the coast, saving their money and buying two or 
three wives: but plenty of volunteer labour can be obtained on the coast ; 
and if the labourers are made comfortable during the passage, and are faith- 
fully and well treated after their arrival, they are just the class of men to 
do the work, not only without injury to themselves but with much advan- 

tage. 
| No doubt, some kindhearted old lady will exclaim, when she hears of a 








| ship-load of Black labourers being engaged to work, as she sweetens her cup 
+ Spectator 1849, page 949. 
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of coffee with a lump of sugar from Cuba or Brazil—the said coffee and sugar, 
by the by, being manufactured out of Black blood, Black sinews, and Black 
sweat— Oh, how horrible to take these poor dear Blacks and set them to 
work! it is a sort of slave-trade.’ 

«“ However, it is no such thing: those volunteer workmen, if they were 
engaged for a limited term—say three or four years—at fair wages, with an 
undertaking to give them a free passage home, and if the whole agreement 
was so well guaranteed as to render the execution of it certain to be honour- 
ably fulfilled, the condition of those labourers on their return to their own 
country would be far superior to their countrymen who remained at home. 

“ This sort of free labour was tried to be carried into effect in some of our 
West Indian Islands, but through some spite in the Colonial Office it was 
forbidden, without any reason or justice. But in this undertaking, if free 
Black labour is required from the African coast, the Americans will not pay 
the Colonial Office the compliment of asking leave to pay a man a day’s 
wages for a day’s work ; which was actually denied to our ruined planters.” 

Is this vaunted treaty only a blind to give rise to further diplo- 
matic discussions; or will Government concede to the project of a 
ship-canal, what it would not grant to save our colonists from 
destruction? Well, if we do all this, let us take care that we 
really have a ship-canal. 

“Tt ought fully to be understood by all parties who contribute in any 
way, either by influence, personal codperation, or subscription of capital, to 
a water communication between the Atlantic and the Pacific, that the said 
communication should be available to all nations; not only with regard to 
the right of passage, but with respect to the size and depth of the canal, 
which ought to be able to float a first-class ship. 

“ Tf English capitalists and merchants do not insist upon the latter point, 
they will find themselves deceived. 

“ A canal might be cut with English capital, and when finished might be 
found big enough only for vessels of two eee tons ; while the beautiful 
fleets of Messrs. Green, or Wigram, Smith, or Somes, may continue to go the 
old way round the Cape, although those gentlemen may have subscribed to 
the undertaking. 

“ With a small canal, the whole of the transit trade would fall into the 
hands of the Americans, who would reap the profit sown by British capital, 
as they are now doing in Cuba. 

“Tt is for the interest of the North Americans that the canal should be 
small ; just accessible to their coasters, but not to our large East India and 
Chinamen. A large canal would be of incalculable benefit to commerce in 

neral; and the reader who has been kind enongh to accompany me on so 
ong a voyage may now meditate on the probability of its accomplishment.” 

This is the more to be regarded because a small canal is useless to 
the world at large. Passengers and correspondence may, with good 
arrangements, be passed across almost any point of the neck of land 
that connects North and South America, without more diffi- 
culty than the Egyptian transit. But it would be a “smart trans- 


action” if Brother Jonathan could get Europe, more especially | 


John Bull, to guarantee and pay pretty handsomely towards a ship- 
canal that should send European vessels still round Cape Horn, 
but furnish him a channel for a snug domestic and transit trade, 


or the equally snug transmission of warlike loafers or munitions of | 


war. 


LEIGH HUNT’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY." 
THEsE volumes contain a personal recollection of the literature 


and politics as well as of some of the most remarkable literary | 


men and politicians of the last fifty years. The reminiscences are 
varied by sketches of manners during the same period, and by eri- 
tical remarks on various topics that such a long review turns up. 
They are also extended by boyish recollection, family tradition, 


and contemporary reading ; so that we have a sort of social picture | 


of almost a century, with its fluctuations of public fortune, and its 
changes of fashions, manners, and opinions. With family charac- 
teristics and tradition, as well as with politics and literature, the 
events of the author's life are connected; the biography of Mr. 
Hunt, as may well be supposed, not suflicing for three volumes in 
its mere incidents. 

The book begins with a pleasant though not altogether new 
sketch of the author’s ancestors, who had settled in Barbados. Leigh 
Hunt’s father was sent over to the American continent for his educa- 
tion ; there he went into the law; married there ; and was thence 
expelled yi et armis for his loyalty after the breaking out of the 
troubles which ended in American independence. The prejudice 
—_— him was so great that he was obliged to escape from Phil- 

elphia as he could; and his wife was unable for many months 
to join him in England. When she did, she found him a popular 
preacher!—he had taken orders on discovering that the bar was too 
crowded, being too proud to go upon the stage as an actor ad- 
vised him. With his voice and delivery, his repute as one who had 
suffered for loyalty, and a subsequent tutorship to a nephew of 
the Duke of Chandos, high in courtly office, he seemed on the road 
to preferment, and visions of a mitre might rationally have been en- 
tertained. But a West Indian conviviality, with some imprudent 
frankness of heterodoxy, not only marred his preferment but 
eventually reduced him to the shifts of an unsettled life of poverty, 
save for some years during which he was helped by a Barbadian 
relation. He appears to have been a man whom everybody liked, 
but whom nobody chose to run the responsibility of assisting in 


the church; and perhaps the only mode of assisting him was by | 


keeping him. He latterly became an Unitarian, with the catholic 
views of the new school of mingled Rationalism and Sentimen- 
talism. He died in 1809, before old age, but not before he had 
seen the commencement of his son’s eclebrity. 

The subject of the present work was born at Southgate, in 1784; 
and, as all the world knows, was educated at the Blue Coat School. 
He rose to the place of first Deputy Grecian, and might have become 
Grecian and gone to college, but for an impediment in his speech. 
He was fifteen years old when he put off the blue tunic and yellow 
stockings ; and did nothing for some time but write the poems that 
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formed his Juvenilia. These were published by subscription ; and 
Leigh Hunt became a notoriety in his teens; which his father, 
with the good-nature of his character, seems to have encouraged. 
For some time young Mr. Hunt appears to have enjoyed his ce- 
lebrity and himself. The chronology of the work is not very full 
or always specific ; but before 1803 he had written for the Globe 
newspaper, then just commenced, a series of essays in imitation of 
the Connoisseur ; had got a place in the War Office, given to his fa- 
ther by Lord Sidmouth ; had written various things retained in 
manuscript, amongst them a comedy, a tragedy, and a farce; and 
had joined a corps of Volunteers. In 1805 his brother John Hunt set 
up the News Sunday paper, and Leigh Hunt wrote the theatrical eri- 
ticisms. In 1808 the News was quitted to start the Examiner ; 
which, with the reputation of its editor, his peculiar style, and the 
ostentatious boldness of its attacks, attained great success for a time. 
The next ten or twelve years were, all things considered, the blazing 
meridian of Leigh Hunt's career. The novelty of the Examiner, 
the personal manner in which the editor put himself forward, 
(contrary to English custom,) and the literary notoriety he had 
| otherwise attained, gave him a supposititious kind of influence ; 
and even Moore condescended to flatter “my dear Hunt,” in hopes 
to mollify the hebdomodal critic. He started the Reflector, a quar- 
| terly journal; which, though not successful in a pecuniary sense, 
brought him still more before the public, and served for the publi- 
eation of longer pieces than the Examiner could contain, amongst 
them his Feast of the Poets. He was prosecuted by Attorney- 
General Gibbs, and reached the honours of martyrdom in a rose- 
papered room with clouded ceiling in Horsemonger Lane. He pub- 
ished Rimini; he acted as a half-patron half-obstetrician to 
small poets, and one or two larger ones—as Barry Cornwall and 
Keats. His friendship with them, and with Shelley, Hazlitt, and 
Lamb, threw an adventitious glare upon him ; which was increased 
by their herding together and praising one another. Political 
animosity and old Tory insolence, probably (as Mr. Hunt inti- 
mates) some remembrance of old scores, and quite as likely some 
genuine aversion to the maudlin affectation of his mevelity or 
immorality and his sentimental scepticism, rendered his tastes, 
his poetry, his politics, and his morals, a theme for attack and ridi- 
cule; and he was dubbed head of a “ Cockney” school,—perhaps 
without much reason; for his apparent disciples in verse were as 
likely to have drawn their love for simple nature from Wordsworth, 
missing his strength, and in prose we do not know that Leigh 
Hunt has had an imitator of any mark. 

Those days did not last. The old Tory party gave signs of de- 
eay ; influential political opinions began more to approximate, poli- 
ticians to become less violent. Leigh Hunt, no longer an object of 
| attack, would no longer have been so conspicuous. Ere this, how- 
ever, an internal enemy was at work, before which empires have 
fallen—diminished supplies. Whether owing, as Mr. Hunt seems 
to think, to the hostility of Tory enemies and the shillyshalliness 
of pretended Whig friends, or whether, as is quite as likely, the 
editor continued to harp upon old notions in an old - when the 
taste and opinion of the world had changed, the sale of the Ex- 
aminer declined, and would continue declining. The Indicator was 
| started; but, though successful, was not eye f successful. 

Some other source of income had to be looked to; and, at Shelley’s 
suggestion and with his assistance, Mr. Hunt went to Italy, in 1822, 
to commence the Liberal. This project ended as eve bod who 
knew anything about such eniathings could have predicted from 
the first; for even had Shelley lived, he could not have supplied 
the business experience, the necessary information, the uniformit 
of character, or the editorial control. How it went on and ended, 
is already well known from the quarte which Mr. Hunt published 
on the subject, and the counter story in Moore's Life of Byron. 
On his return to England, Mr. Hunt appears to have led the life 
of the old author ; “ toiling for the day passing over him,” and, if 
we rightly interpret his excuses for writing this book, rather fore- 
stalling the future. He published the Companion, a sort of succes- 
sor to the Indicator. Besides the quarto about Byron, he wrote Sir 
Ralph Esher for Colburn; and he attempted a variety of other 
things, without success in the point where success was chiefly de- 
sirable ; though it must be said that the public, eritics, and we be- 

lieve political “ organs” of every class, welcomed his efforts in the 
| kindest spirit. How badly things bave gone with him for these 
| last twenty years, the following extracis will indicate. 
“We left Epsom to return to the neighbourhood of London, which was 
| ever the natural abiding-place of men of letters, till railroads enlarged their 
bounds. We found a house in a sequestered corner of Old Brompton, and a 
landlord in the person of my friend Charles Knight ; with whom an inter- 
course cummeansell which I believe has been a pleasure on both sides. I am 
sure it has been a good to myself. If I had not a reverence of a peculiar sort 
for the inevitable past, I could wish that I had begun writing for Mr. Knight 
immediately, instead of attempting to set up another periodical work of my 
own, without either means to promulgate it or health to render the failure 
of little consequence. I oaks of a literary and theatrical paper called the 
Tatler. It was avery little work, consisting but of four folio pases ; but it 
was a daily publication : I did it all myself, except when too ill; and illness 
seldom hindered me either from supplying the review of a book, going every 
night to the play, or writing the notice of the play the same night at the 
printing-office. The consequence was, that the work, slight as it looked, 
nearly killed me; for it never prospered beyond the coterie of playgoing 
readers, to whom it was almost exclusively known; and I was sensible of 
becoming weaker and poorer every day. When I came home at night, often 
at morning, I used to fee) as if I could hardly Cay ; and for a year and a 
half afterwards a certain grain of fatigue seemed to pervade my limbs, which 
I thought would never go off. Such, nevertheless, is a habit of the mind, if 
it be but cultivated, that my spirits never seemed better, nor did I ever write 
theatricals so well as in the pages of this most unremunerating speculation. 

“‘T had attempted just before to set up a little work called Ci at of the 
Week ; which was to talk, without scandal, of anything worth public notice , 
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The Government put a stop te this speculation, by insisting that it should 
have a stamp. ° * * * 

“ Ira year or two after the cessation of the 7Zutler, my collected verses 
were published by subscriptien (not of course solicited); and, as a reaetion 
by this time had taken place in favour of political and other progress, and 
the honest portion of its opponents had not been unwilling to discover the 
honesty of those with whom they differed, a very handsome list of subscribers 
appeared in the Zimes newspaper, comprising names of all shades of opinion, 
some of my sharpest personal antagonists not excepted. It was by mere ac- 
cident that the list was omitted in the volume. 1 was gratified to hear that 
the first person who went and put down his name at the beokseller’s was the 
present Belgian Ambassador, M. Van de Weyer. I faneied that I saw in 
this proeeeding the combined manifestation of a willing personal reader and 
a corroborutor of the good-will entertained towards me by the illustrious 
house whieh he served. For, in my desire to be loyal whenever I could, I 
had written some verses on the death of the Princess Charlotte, not without 
expressions due to the merits of the Prince her husband; and it was only 
from «a doubt of their being worthy of the subject that they were not repub- 
lished in the volume. 

- + 





* . * « 

* Poems of the kind just mentioned (Captain Sword and Captain Pen) 
were great solaees to care; but the care was great netwithstanding. 1 felt 
age coming on me, and ditheulties not lessened by failing projects: nor was 
Iable, had I been never se inelined, to render my faculties protitable * in 
the market.’ It is easy to say to a man, Write such and such a thing, and 
it is sure to sell. Watch the public taste, and act accordingly. Care not 
for original composition, for inventions or theories of your own, for wsthetics, 
which the many will be slow to apprehend. Stick to the works of others. 
Write only in magazines and reviews: or if you must write things of your 
own, compile. Tell anecdotes. Reproduce histories and biographies.” Do 
anything but write to the few, and you may get rich. 

* There is a great deal of truth in all this. But a man can only do what 
he can, or as others will let him. Suppose he has a conscience that will not 
suffer him to reproduee the works of other people, or even to speak what he 
thinks commonplace enough to have become common property. Suppose this 
eouscience will not allow him to aecommodate himself to the opinion of editers 
and reviewers. Suppose the editors and reviewers themselves will not encourage 
him to write on the subjects he understands best, perhaps do not understand 
the subjects themselves, or at best play with him and delay him, and keep 
him caly as a resource when their own circle fails them. Suppose he has 
had to work his way up through animosities, political and religious, and 
through such clouds of adversity as, even when they have passed away, leave 
achill of misfortune round his repute, and make ‘ prosperity’ slow to en- 
courage him. Suppose, in addition to all this, he is in bad health, and of 
fluctuating as well as peculiar powers; of a temperament easily solaced in 
mind, and as easily drowsed in body ; quick to enjoy every object in creation, 
everything in nature and in art, every sight, every sound, every book, pic- 
ture, and flower, and at the same time really qualified to do nothing, but 
either to preach the enjoyment of those objeets in modes derived from his 
own particular nature and breeding, or to suffer with mingled cheerfulness 
and poverty the consequences of advocating some theory on the side of hu- 
man progress. Great may sometimes be the misery of that man under the 
necessity of requesting forbearance or undergoing obligation; and terrible 
will be his doubts whether some of his friends may not think he had better 
have had a conscience less nice, or an activity less at the mercy of his 
physique. He will be forced to seck his consolation in what can be the only 

nal consolation of any one who needs a charitable construction, namely, 
that he has given what he would receive. 

*T did not understand markets; I could not command editors and re- 
viewers ; I therefore obeyed a propensity which had never forsaken me, and 
wrote a play. Plays are delightful things to write, and tempting things in 
the contemplation of their profits. They seem to combine the agreeable and 
the advantageous beyond any other mode of recruiting an author's finances. 

“*¢ Tittle knows he of Calista.’ No man, I believe, at least in England, 
ever delivered himself from difficulties by writing plays. He may live by 
the stage as actor, or as manager, or as author of all work,—that is to say, 
as one who writes entirely for the actors, and who takes every advantage of 
times and seasons and the inventions of other men. But if’ his heroes are 
real heroes, and not Jones, or real heroines, and not Mrs. Smith or Mrs. 
Thomson—in other words, if he thinks only of nature while he draws them, 
and not of the wishes and self-loves of the reigning performers, the latter 
will have nothing to say to him. He must either concoct his plays under 
their direction and for their sole personal display, (for in other respects the 
advice of the actor is desirable,) or he must wait for the appearance of some 
manager who is at once literary and independent, and no actor himself; and 
that is a thing which does not occur perhaps twice in a century. 

“But I anticipate. I wrote the Legend of Florence; and though it was 
rejected at one theatre, I had reason to congratulate myself on its fortune at 
another. Not that it did for me what I was told it might have done, had I 
let the husband retain his wife, or had less money perhaps been laid out in 
its ‘getting up"; but it produced me two hundred pounds, which was a 
great refreshment to my sorry purse; it gave me exquisite pleasure in the 
writing ; it received the approbation of the entire weekly and monthly press, 
(at least I believe so, and I am sure Christopher North graced it with a 
whole article) ; and lastly, it reecived crown upon crown, in the presence, 
twice over, (a rare movement in royalty,) of her Majesty and Prince Albert, 
the former of whom was pleased to express her satisfaction with it to the 
manager, and the latter to a great statesman, who was so kind as to let me 
know it. 

“T owe the performanee of this play, first to a late exeellent actress and 
woman, Mrs. Orger, whom I had the pleasure of knowing, and who obtained 
it a hearing from Mr. and Mrs. Matthews (Madame Vestris); secondly, to 
the zealous interest taken in it by those two cordial persons; and lastly, to 
the talents and sympathy of Miss Ellen Tree (Mrs. Kean), the tears down 
whose glowing cheeks encouraged me while it was read, and who has since 
told me that she regarded my heroine as her best performance. 

“T have sinee written four more dramatie pieces of which the public know 
nothing ; one, a blank verse play in five acts; another, also blank verse, in 
three acts; the third, a mixed piece of verse and prose, in two acts; and 
the fourth, a farce or petty comedy, also in two acts. In one of these pieces 
Mrs. Kean has taken voluntary and repeated interest ; of another she has 
spoken in the highest terms; «a third is in the hands of Mrs. Mowatt, whose 
—— to it was rendered of no avail by the closing of the theatre which 

graced; and the fourth has been nearly two years in the hands of an 

applauding manager. Taking the piccesall together, I have been nine years 

attempting in vain to get them acted. , 
« * * 





+ * * 

“ About a dozen years ago, in consequence of disappointments of this kind, 
and of those before mentioned, some friends renewed an application to Lord 
Melbourne, which they had made im the reign previous. It was thought 
that my sufferings in the cause of reform, and my career as a man of letters, 
rendered me not undeserving a pension. His Lordship received both the 
applications with a courtesy which he does not appear to have shown in 

rters where the interest might have been thought greater; but the pen- 
sion was not granted. Perhaps the courtesy was on that account. Perhaps 
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he gave my friends these and other evidence of his good-will towards me 
knowing that he should advise nothing further; for I had twice during hig 
administration reeeived grants from the Royal Bounty Fund, of two hun- 
dred pounds each, once during the reign of King William, and the second 
after the accession of her Majesty. It subsequently turned out, that Lord 
Melbourne considered it proper for no man to have a pension given him by 
one Sovereign who had been condemned in a court of law for opposing 
another. I will not say ‘libelling,’ for Lord Melbourne's friends, and per- 
haps himself when a young wit, had plentifully libelled sovereign people. 
Had I been acquitted by the Carlton House judge’s grand jury, the ‘ libel’ 
would have gone for nothing. The reason, in faet, was so futile, and indeed 
so dangerous to royalty itself and its hold upon the affections, considering 
that a man may oppose one Sovereign out of the very feelings which render 
him the devoted subject of another, (which was the case in this very in. 
stance,) that a more reflecting Minister did not choose to abide by it, and the 
pension, as the reader has seen, was subsequently given me.” 

The style of the present work is in Mr. Hunt's “later manner”; 
closer and soberer than it was in his “hot youth, when George the 





| Third was King,” without losing the pleasantness of the writing, 


Some of the old leaven still remains, however: there are digressions 
that stop the narrative without answering any other end than 
to insert opinions which are scarcely worth recording, with fre- 
quent bits of parenthetical egotism, that remind one too much of 
the old lackadaisical mannerism, and of that vanity which parades a 


| plea of guilty to weaknesses in order to win admiration for prettiness 





andecandour. The attraction of the book is in its narrative, which 
carries the reader connectedly and pleasantly over old times, and ealls 
up before him some of the principal persons and events from the 
American war to these times. ‘The most interesting facts are remi- 
niseences of the men and manners and players of the author's earlier 
days: which are done with his best discrimination and his wonted 
ease. The work, however, will rather disappoint the public; for 
there is little in it that is new, except what relates to the present 
reign. Those who are familiar with Mr. Hunt's writings will reeog- 
nize nearly the whole of what is now given again to the world, 
though mostly rewritten. A new light, too, has come over the author, 
He wishes a truee of compliment, if not a peace, with his enemies 
at all events. The Byron business is melted down to harmlessness, 
Mr. Moore is forgiven his sins, and even Castlereagh comes within 
the pale: but, as a set-off, Wordsworth is damned with faint praise, 
and not too much of that; Carlyle is taken to task for strong 
speaking; and poor Mr. Monckton Milnes was evidently guilty of 
a erime in writing the Life of Keats,—though the ostensible charge 
is the absurd one of giving Mr. Iiunt “ extreme pain” by stating 
a truth. Changes of opinion are not, however, peculiar to Mr, 
Hunt; the world itself has changed. The thing which will be 
most distasteful to the reader, we fancy, is the unrefined honey- 
water style of the change, which recalls Aristotle’s observation as 
to the propinquity of the demagogue and the court favourite. It 
is a mistake, it seems, to suppose that Mr. Hunt was ever a man 
of extreme opinions: he set the present fashion forty years ago, 
though it was not generally followed till now. At the time when 
Gibbs was proseeuting him, his views were exactly those of her pre- 
sent Majesty and her present Minister, with a difference in the ex- 
pression. He tells us—* The opinions of the .raminer, in faet, both 
as to State and Church Government, allowing, of course, for dif- 
ference of position in the parties and tone in their manifestation, 
were those now swaying the destinies of the country in the per- 
sons of Queen Vietoria and her Minister Lord John Russell.” (Vol. 
ii. page 77.) Thanks to this pair of Fates, we have reached a reli- 
gious and political optimism. We need not trouble ourselves to 
ask Pilate’s question, “* What is truth ?” it is practically resolved 
for our understanding now and henceforth. “Sirs, if Ceesar writ, 
I ask no more.” 

GEORGE'S THE SPAIN.* 
Miss SrrreKtann’s Lives of the Queens of England has probably 
suggested the idea of these Memoirs of the Queens of Spain, with- 
out a due consideration of the difference of circumstances. Till 
the fifteenth century, Spain was nearly as much divided as Eng- 
land under the Heptarchy; for in addition to the several Spanish 
kingdoms, she had the Moors established in her territory as a sove- 
reign nation. It was not till the fall of Granada, in 1492, that 
Spain became as united a kingdom as England was four centuries 
earlier under the Conqueror and his son Rufus. The difference is 
almost as great in the materials at the biographer’s disposal. In 
the ballad of the Cid, Spain has indeed a poem of high character ; 
and several of her chronicles, in point of original knowledge and 
worldly spirit, are beyond what England can show for the same 
time. But Spain lacks the number of authorities —the quantity of 
materials; above all, she wants the minute records of our Exchequer, 
which often throw such a curious light on the manners of the age and 
the household life of the sovereigns, by their detailed disbursements 
of the Court. The deficiency of material is peculiarly felt in the case 
of the Queens of Spain; who do not seem to have been much con- 
sidered, unless they were acting as Regents, or were remarkable to 
their discredit. The lives of the Gothie Queens, and many of the 
Queens of the separate Spanish kingdoms, furnish little more than 
a muster-roll of names; the very names of some are unknown. In 
most cases the biographies of the book are rather of the King than 
the Queen. 

In such circumstances, it would have been better to take a sum- 
mary review of the subject, than to a tempt a series of lives with- 
out suflicient materials. In this introduction, the facts in con- 

* Memoirs of the Queens of Spain, from the Period of the Conquest of the Goths 
to the Accession of her present Majesty Isabella II.; with the Remarkable Events 
that oecurred during their respective reigns, and Anecdotes of their several Courts. 


By Anita George. Edited, with an Introduction and Notes, by Miss Julia Pardoe, 
Author of “* Memoirs of Francis the First,” &c. Vol. I. Published by Bentley. 
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nexion with such of the Queens as had not sufficient matter re- | 
corded to furnish a life, might have been used to illustrate the | 
state of opinion and society in those early ages. Laws, ballad- | 

try, with the stories or anecdotes of the chroniclers, might all 
Ror koon applied to the same purpose; and an essay, lively, in- 
teresting, and informing, been produced, instead of a frequently 
rather dry account of names, dates, and common facts, without 
the circumstances that give them life and colour. Thus, for ex- 
ample, during the Gothic period, and in the reign of Egica, who 
died in 701, a law was passed that every Queen who survived 
her husband should become a nun—*that she might never 
be exposed to insult”: a fact which sufficiently intimates the 
very Gothic state of manners, as well as the superstition 
prevalent in Spain before the Moors. Nor were matters very 
greatly improved afterwards. 


James the Second of Aragon, sur- 
named the Conqueror, who flourished in the thirteenth century, 
learning that his confessor had betrayed the fact of his seeret mar- 
riage to the Pope, cut out the faithless Bishop's tongue. In the 
fifteenth century, Maria of Castile, perceiving that the King’s affee- 
tions were attracted to one of her ladies, Dota Margarita de Ijar, 
had her strangled ina fit of jealousy. Deeds such as these, and 
darker, were relieved by chivalrous actions; sometimes verging 
upon folly in a business view of the matter,--as in the adventure 
of Queen Berengaria with the Moors. In 1139, this Queen 
was besieged in Toledo; having demanded a parley, she appeared 
on the ramparts, and, addressing the Moorish chiefs, reproached 
them as reereant knights thus to besiege a woman, when their arms 
were needed to defend Overa, at that time besieged by her hus- 
band. The Meorish cavalicrs acknowledged the justice of the 
lady's taunts, and ordered a retreat; the Queen condescending to 
reeeive the homage of the troops as they filed off under the walls. 
More frequently, however, the chivalry was not so pure on all 
sides; the spirit of the cavalier being combined with basenesses of 
barbarism, of which modern times can seareely form an idea. In the 
eleventh century, Sancho King of Aragon, and of Castile in right 
of his wife, determined to wage war against the Moors, and ap- 
pointed his Queen a sort of Regent, giving her greater charge as 
to his horses than his lieges. 

“Fre he departed on this expedition, Don Sancho earnestly commended to 
the Queen's care a horse by which he set great store. In those days, the 
Spaniards considered their horses, hawks, and arms, as their most valuable 
property. During the King’s absence, Garcia, the cldest son, requested the 
Queen to lend him his father’s favourite steed; and she was on the point of 
acceding to his desire, when Pedro Sese, Master of the Horse to the King, 
interfered, representing to her how much incensed the Sovereign would be 
by her so doing. Her denial so much infuriated the rash youth, that he: 
immediately wrote to his father, accusing Doita Nuia of criminal intercourse 
with the Master of the Horse. Surprised at the extraordinary tidings, the 
King hastened home; but, though the previous conduct of the Queen gave 
the lie to this infamous charge, on the other hand it seemed utterly im- 
= that a son would coin this fearful tale without some foundation. 

erdinand, indeed, did not corroborate his brother's statement, but neither 
did he contradict it; and when questioned, eee in so dubious a manner 
as to increase the King’s perplexity. The unhappy Queen was imprisoned 
in the castle of Najera; and the assembled nobles decreed that, according to 
the customs of the age, her guilt or innocence should be decided by a duel, 
and that, should her champion be defeated, or should she find no knight 
willing to do battle in her behalf, she should perish at the stake. 
The chances in Dota Nuiia’s favour were small indeed; the high rank 
of her accuser deterring many, who, convinced of her innocence, would 
otherwise have been willing to peril their lives to vindicate her honour; 
and the fatal day arrived, bringing no hope of rescue to the doomed victim. 
In this extremity, when a cruel and lingering death seemed inevitable, aa 
ag eted champion entered the lists and accepted the slanderer’s defiance. 
The bold knight who, compassionating the wretched mother, convinced of 
the falseness of the accusation, or actuated by some feeling of private ani- 
mosity against the accuser, espoused the cause of Nuha, was Don Ramiro, a 
natural son of the King by a Navarrese lady of rank. Whatever might hav 
been the issue of the combat, it could not but prove a sad one to the Mo- 
narch ; but it was happily pe vented by the interference of a monk, a man 
of great eloquence, and held ILorverstruek 








d in high repute for his sanctity 
at the sight of two brothers arrayed in arms against each other, the holy 
man descended into the lists, and so wrought on the minds of beth Garcia 
and Ferdinand, that, easting themselves at the King’s feet, they proclaimed 
the Queen’s innocence, and confessed their own guilt. After the most severe 
reproaches, Don Sancho left the punishment of the culprits to the Queen, 


giving her full authority to act towards them according to her pleasure. 
ercome by the entreaties of the nobles, who interceded for their pardon, 
Nuia forgave her unnatural sons, but exacted from the King that he should 
name her gallant champion heir to the Condado of Aragon, his noble con- 
duct amply atoning for the stain upon his birth.” 

An introductory survey of the position of queens and women in 
the Peninsula during the darker ages of Spain, and an illustrated 
review of the Queens till materials were accumulated in sufficient 
number and detail to justify the compilation of particular lives, 
would have given to this book a unity, and it may be said an in- 
terest, which it does not now possess. It is true that many curious 
traits of character and manners are scattered through the volume ; 
but the reader has to pick them out for himself, and th« y miss their 
effect being overwhelmed by other matter. As the biographies are 
presented in the classes of Queens of Oviedo and Leon, Queensof Ara- 
gon, and Queens of Castile and Leon, and as much is told of the hus- 
band and his reign as of the life of the wife, an idea of Spanish 
history may be gathered from the volume, though in a confused 
and imperfeet way. The succeeding volumes, which will com- 
mence with the celebrated Isabella, and the subjection of Spain to 
a single monarch, will doubtless be more interesting. The fair 
author of the volume is a Spanish lady, who has written her work, 
it strikes us, in Ameriea. If so, it will probably. turn out that the 

k isa reprint, to which a copyright is sought to be given by 
Miss Pardoe’s introduction and notes. These notes will be found 
informing, and occasionally corrective. 
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The subjects and titles of the present week's publications promised more 
than they fulfilled when they came to be examined. Even of the following 
reserved list it is probable that several will be unavailable for further no- 
tice. The late Dr. Anthony Todd Thomson's “ Practical Treatise on Dis- 
eases affecting the Skin,” left partly untinished at his death, and completed 
by Dr. Parkes, is a valuable book, but may possibly turn out teo professional 
for a popular review. “The Theory of Human Progression”’ is an important 
subject, to which the abilities of the author are, we fear, unequal. The 
bulky volumes of * Minutes of the Committee of Council on Education,” 
though varied by the Correspondence in addition to the Reports, has in part 
of its subject been too much diseussed, and in part too often noticed, to be very 
available; but we shall see. It is more than probable that Mr. Caunter’s 
“ Inquiry into the Charaeter of Rahab” will be found too limited in pepular 
scope for a miscellaneous journal. Neither ean we speak contidently as to 
*'The Progress of the Intellect,” or ‘Social Aspects,”’ though the subjeets 
in both eases are good. 

Memoirs and Papers of Sir Andrew Mitehell, K.B., Envoy Extraordi- 
nary and Minister Dlenipetentiary from the Court of Great Britain 
to the Court of Prussia, from 1756 to 1771. By Andrew Bissett, of 
Lincoln's lun, Barrister-at-law, &c. In two volumes. 

On the Nature and Cure of Consumption, Indigestion, Serofula, and 
Nervous Affeetions. By G, Calvert Holland, M.D., &e. 

AA Practical Treatise on Diseases affecting the Skin. By the late An- 
thony Todd Thomsen, M.D., F.L.S., &e. Completed and edited by 
Edmund A. Parkes, M.D., Member of the Royal College of Physicians. 

The Theory of Human Lrogression, and Natural Probability of a Reign 
of Justice. 

Minutes of the Committee of Couneil on Education. Correspondence, 
Tabulated Statements of Grants, &c., and Reports by her Majesty's 
Inspectors of Schools, 1848-49-50. In two volumes. 

An Inquiry inte the History and Character of Rahab. By the Reve- 
rend J. H. Caunter, B.D., Author of “ Llustrations of the Five Books 
of Moses,’ &e. 

The Progress of the Intelleet, as exemplitic d in the Religious Develop- 
ment of the Greeks and Hebrews. By Robert William Mackay. In 
two volumes. 

Social sl xpects, 
History.” 

Memoirs of the Queens of Spain, from the period of the Conquest of 
the Goths to the Accession of her present Majesty Isabeila LL. ; with 
the Remarkable Events that occurred during their respective Reigns, 
and Aneedotes of their several Courts. By Anita George. Edited, 
with an Introduction and Notes, by Miss Julia Pardoe, Author of 
“Memoirs of Francis the First,’ &e. Volume I. 


Britain Redeemed and Canada Preserved. By ¥. A. Wilson, k.L.HL., 
and Alfred B. Richards, Esq., Barrister-at-law. In two parts. 

{A pamphlet or rather a set of pamphlets in the form of a large volume. 
Some of the subjects handled are colonization, emigration, English distress, 
Canadian capabilities, sentiments and doings of cousin Jonathan, &e. ; but 
the grand scheme of the work is to redeem Britain and preserve Canada, by 
running a line of railway across the whole continent of America, from 
Halifax to the shores of the Gulf of Georgia, so that the “ terminus” 
shall be opposite Vancouver's Island. The means of accomplishing this is 
convict labour; the convicts to be regularly clothed, drilled, disciplined, and 
* brigaded,”’ as a soldier would say. The total length of the line would be 
nearly three thousand miles, some two thousand of which would run through 
a country whose closest approach to settlement is a station of the Hudson's 
Bay Company, while the Rocky Mountains ee themselves, not, as our 
authors reckon, within the last eight hundred miles, but within the last five 
hundred; though we make nodoubt that there would be at least, as the au- 
thors estimate, four hundred miles of mountainous country to contend with, 
Of course, commerce and colonization are te follow the line—which they will 
do when it is made. ] 

The Charities of London ; comprehending the Benevolent, Educational, 
and Religious Institutions, their Origin and Design, Progress, and 
Present Position. By Sampson Low junior. 

[A very useful book, and curious to boot, from the manner in which the 
different “ charities’ of London are brought to a foeus, and the etfeet which 
their number and variety produce on the mind. Some of the societies are 
hardly charitable im a strict semse, as missionary bodies and educational 
foundations; but the exhibition of these last is highly useful. Perhaps 
there is too much occasionally of a prospectus manner im the accounts; 
but this was difficult to avoid where the facts were of necessity drawn from 
the reports, Xe. of the institutions Altogether, The Charities of London is 
an indispensable book for the busy or the inquiring; comprehensive in its 
objects, well arranged in its plan, clear, compact, and, it seems to us, correct 
jn its execution. | 

Drawing from Objeets ; being an Abstract of Lessons on Linear Drawin 
given at the Home and Colonial Training Schools. Chietly pte me 
for Teachers. By Hannah Bolton. 

[The purpose of this volume is not so much to teach drawing from objects, 
as to instruet those who can already draw how to teach others. Tenee, its 
first aim is to expound the principles of the practice distinctly, with hints as 
to the best mode of impressing them upon the juvenile mind,—so often dull 
and as often inattentive; while the numerous figures in the volume are to be 
considered as diagrams, to be altered, enlarged, or applied, at the diseretion 
of the teacher. It is a clever and useful book, well adapted to turn the 
mere practitioner into a scientific teacher, and to possess the uninformed with 
the true principles of elementary drawing, as well as to furnish them with 
hints for simple composition. The ert of drawing can hardly be taught by 
precept,—it can only be acquired by practice. ] 

The Ministry of the Beautiful. By Henry James Slack, F.G.S., of the 
Middle Temple. 

[A series of dialogues chiefly on tiatural subjects, the idea of whieh is better 
than the execution. Mr. Slack does not aim at nove Ity of fact or at logical 
conclusions ; his pages “ are an attempt to present some of the truths which 
form the basis of our philosophy, in their character of verities of the imagi- 
nation and the heart as well as of the intellect.” To do this is in reality a 
main business of poetry; and it does its work instinctively before the truths 
of philosophy are proved by experiment, observation, and ratiocination. 
Mr. Slack, however, is not a poet; he has faney rather than imagination, 
and his fancy is deficient in depth and strength. The subjects of discourse 
are fifteen in number ; among whieh are—the Cavern, Footsteps in the Sand, 
Druidical Remains, a Great City at Night; but the thoughts and ideas they 
suggest to Mr. Slack are very like what any educated P rson of sentiment 
would have suggested to them by the same objects. The book, m fact, isa 
set of essays or * papers,”’ modified by the form of dialogue and the author's 
leading idea. ]} 

The Ars Poetica of Horace. Translated into English Verse by the 
Reverend Charles O’ Neill Pratt, M.A. 

[The amusement of a scholar; designed to assist his parish schools with 
any profits it may bring. The meaning of Horace is thoroughly understood, 
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and plainly if not happily rendered; but who can render the Art of Poetry 
felicitously > Such, however, is the power of arrangement and sense, that 
the translation is more attractive than many better-sounding things. It will 
be most profitably read as a sort of commentary on the original.] 

Aunt Rosamund’s Historical Enigmas. Designed for Young People. 
[Enigmas in verse, alluding to various historical persons or events ; the 
initials of the various allusions combining into the name of an historical 
person or subject, which name is the answer. The writer is apprehen- 
sive that the enigmas may be thought too easy : we, on the contrary, should 
have judged them too difficult. ] 

Barba Tassi, the Greek Patriot ; a Romance. 

[The form of this book is autobiographical, and it aims at reaching the novel 
of adventure; but it gets no higher than the tale.] 

Aunt Atta; a Tale for Little Nephews and Nieces, 

“Tales of Kirkbeck,”’ &c. 
[A nice little children’s book.] 
*God and Man : being Outlines of Religious and Moral Truth, according 
to Scripture and the Church. By the Reverend Robert Montgomery, 
M.A., Oxon, Author of “ The Christian Life,’ &c. 
[This volume is founded upon sermons preached by the author on various 
occasions. The brevity of the passages, however, rather gives them the 
form of a reflection than a discourse. The subjects are the leading topics of 
Christian morality and doctrine, with some reference occasionally to current 
public matters. ] 
Exercises in French Orthography, on a plan entirely new, &c. 
Heckethorn. 
[One of the many small volumes that issue from the press on the subject of 
grammar. | 


The new editions of this week, if not numerous, are of a more genuine and 
solid character than the mere reprints of which the year has produced so 
many. Mr. Miller has revised his “Scenes and Legends of the North of 
Scotland,” and added nearly one-third new matter to this very agreeable me- 
lange of descriptions, tales, and sketches. In like manner, Mr. Struthers 
has carefully corrected this complete edition of his poems, some of which 
have been nearly half a century before the world, and prefixed an autobio- 
graph to his works. ‘The Echoes of the Universe” claims to be a new 

» but it is rather a third or fourth edition ; its germ having first appeared 

in a series of pulpit discourses, then in a small volume, then put for- 
ward in the form of lectures to a branch of the Young Men’s Society for Pro- 
moting Missions at Home and Abroad, and finally takes its present shape. 
Its object is to make a religious application of physical science; and in the 
second part, called Echoes from the World of Spirit, to handle supernatural 
appearances. 

Scenes and Legends of the North of Scotland ; or the Traditional His- 
tory of Cromarty. By Hugh Miller, Author of “The Old Red Sand- 
stone,” &c. Second edition. 

The Poetical Works of John Struthers ; with Autobiography. 
volumes, 

Echoes of the Universe, from the World of Matter and the World of 
Spirit. By the Reverend Henry Christmas, M.A., &e., Author of 
“The Cradle of the Twin Giants, Science and History,” Xe. 

Physician and Patient ; or a Practical View of the Mutual Duties, Re- 
lations, and Interests of the Medical Profession and the Community. 
oy the text of William Hooker, M.D. Edited by Edward Bentley, 

D., &e. 

Three Sermons on the Doctrine of Justification, and its Results. 
Preached at the Evening Service in Lee Church, Blackheath. By 
William Francis Sims, M.A. Second edition. ‘ 

IntustraTED Works. 

Sketches in the Island of Madeira, By Frank Dillon. 

[Madeira, with its mountainous forms, its picturesque coast, its sea, and its 
sun, is one of the most interesting objects to the traveller. Here, in fifteen 
views, a very good general idea is conveyed. The views are delicately and 
effectively drawn on stone by R. Carrick, after clever designs by Prank 
Dillon. The open bay of Funchal, the terrible mountain scene of the Grand 
Curral, site of an extinct crater, and the curious little port of Cama dos 
Lobos, with its basaltic rock, are among the most striking views. ] 


By the Author of 


By C. W. 


In two 





> 
THE ARTS. 
ROBERTS'S JERUSALEM. 

Amone the larger pictures in a recent exhibition was one by David Ro- 
berts, representing the destruction of Jerusalem by the Romans, in the 
year 71: it did not impress us very favourably ; it was like a matter-of- 
fact imitation of Martin,—a vast pile of buildings with a host of men like 
emmets, and a few theatrically-disposed little puppets in front. In the 
matter of mere effect it was far inferior to the same artist's views in 
Egypt. In fact, although Mr. Roberts is a master of “ effects” in tone 
and chiaroscuro, he is not a master of colour; the harsh pigments seem 
to be intractable to his hand; and as this picture includes a general de- 
mand upon powers of colouring, it is so far a failure. The picture is 
again exhibited by Messrs. Remington and Hering, at the Hanoyer 
Square Rooms; and there it tells better: it has been, we think, more 
successfully “ brought together” by final glazings; and the disposal of 
the one picture in a room by itsclf also contributes to the effect. It is to 
be drawn on stone by Louis Haghe, and printed in colours, like the views 
in Egypt, with whose excellence our readers are familiar, only on a 
larger scale ; and we doubt not that it will be worthy of that series, 


MOREL’S JEWEL-WORK. 
Since the days when Benvenuto Cellini made salt-cellars to order, art 
has somewhat neglected the goldsmith craft; although some traces of 
genius have never quite left that trade, especially in France ; and now art 
is returning to the workman. Our own hunting-cups and table-plate can 
boast of displaying the most lifelike sculpture amongst us. Some work- 
manlike excellences of a very valuable kind are shown in specimens which 
Messrs. Morel and Company are now exhibiting at their rooms in New 
Burlington Street. An agate cup, mounted with fine gold and enamel, is 
a remarkable example of decorative art: the tints on the gold are so pure 
and bright that they seem to be born of the jewel and the humming-bird. 
A beautiful silver centre-piece for the table—a triumphal arbour of vines 
surmounting a group of youthful vintagers, with branches for wax-lights 
and cups for bouquets—is striking not only for its graceful and animated 
design, but for the admirable skill with which the material is handled— 
burnished to the utmost brilliancy, or deadened to a pearly softness. 


Tr ral se Al " , 
MILITARY GAZETTE, 

War-orrice, June 14.—2d Regt. of Life Guards—The Hon. C, 8. B. Hanbury to be 
Cornet and Sub-Lieut. by purchase, vice Fitzroy, removed to 41st Foot. Ist Drag, 
Guards—Lieut. E. R. 8. Bence to be Capt. by purchase, vice Hoghton, who retires; 
Cornet G. Paynter to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Bence. 3d. Drag. Guards—J. D. 
H. Hill, Gent. to be Cornet, by purchase, vice Lawson, promoted. 4th Drag. Guards 
—Cornet W. W. R. Williams to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Collingwood, who re- 
tires. 5th Drag. Guards—Cornet A. J. H. Elliot, from the 9th Light Drags. to be 
Lieut. by purchase, vice Goad, who retires; R. J. Montgomery, Gent. to be Cornet, 
by purchase, vice Swinfen, promoted. 6th Drag. Guard—E. B. Cunliffe, Gent. to be 
Cornet, by purchase, vice Norbury, promoted. 7th Drag. Guards—C.S. Hutchinson, 
Gent. to be Cornet, by purchase, vice Lamb, promoted. 7th Light Drags.—Lieut. W. 
Babington to be Capt. by purchase, vice Viscount St. Lawrance, who retires ; Cornet 
and Adjt. J. Trenerry to have the rank of Lieut.; Cornet C. C, Fraser to be Lieut. 
by purchase, vice Batington. llth Light Drags.—Capt. J. H. Dickson, from half- 
pay unatt, to be Capt. vice J. B. Pilgrim, who exchanges; Lieut. T. Y. Dallas to be 
Capt. by purchase, vice Dickson, who retires; Cornet J. Miller to be Lieut. by pur- 
chase, vice Dallas. 15th Light Drags.—C. Stecl, Gent. to be Cornet, by purchase, vice 
Kendall, who retires. 17th Light Drags.—Sir W. Gordon, Bart. to be Cornet, by 
purchase, vice Morgan, promoted. 13th Regt. of Foot—Gent. Cadet A. Bainbrigge, 
from the Royal Military College, to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Murchison, ap- 
pointed to the 58th Foot. 15th Foot—C. J. W. Allen, Gent. to be Ensign, by pur- 
chase, vice Hopkins, promoted. 20th Foot—Ensign H. T. Law has been allowed te 
retire from the service, by sale of his commission. 21st Foot—G. L. Goodlake, Gent. 
to be Sec. Lieut. by purchase, vice Hobbs, promoted. 23d Foot—J. C. Jervoise, 
Gent. to be Sec. Lieut. by purchase, vice Milford, who retires ; Ensign F. E. Drewe, 
from the 47th Foot, to be Sec. Lieut. by purchase, vice Fenwick, who retires; Gent. 











| Cadet H. Bathurst, from the Royal Mil. Coll. to be Sec. Lieut. by purchase, vice 
I 


Views, Elevations, and Sections of Minster Lovell Church, Oxford- | 


shire. By John Prichard, Esq., Architect. 

Architectural Tllustrations of Warmington Church, Northamptonshire ; 
consisting of Elevations, Sections, and Details. By William Caveler, 
Esq., Architect. 


| Ellison, to be Lieut. by purchase, viee Lawrence, 


[Views of two churches celebrated for their forms, with elaborate architec- | 


tural drawings. Lovell Church is not striking in its external aspect ; con- 
sisting of a gabled cross with a central tower, rather squat in general pro- 
portions. But the forms of the windows, of the porch, and of the interior, 
are very beautiful. They are here given by the Architectural Society as a 
specimen of the perpendicular style. The general aspect of Warmington 


the whole monograph is deservedly given for the beauty of the details. Both 
volumes are very handsomely executed. ] 

The Country Seats of England, delineated in a series of Views, executed 
from Original Drawings. The Historical and Topographical Deserip- 
tions by Edward Twycross, Esq., M.A. Part I. Hertfordshire. 

[Lithographic portraits of houses; the surrounding foliage and scenery very 
roughly dashed in, to give an idea of the general effect. This is aceom- 
plished ; though the prints cannot claim artistic merit. ] 

PAMPHLETs. 

A Few Words on the Rejection of the Episcopal Bill to amend the Ec- 
clesiastical Court of Appeal. By Julius Charles Hare, M.A., Archdea- 
con of Lewes. 

1 Brief Analysis of the Doctrine and Argument in the case of Gorham 
v. the Bishop of Exeter ; and Observations on the Present Position of 
the Church of England with refereace to the recent Decision. By 
Lord Lindsay. 

Remarks on the Royal Supremacy, as it is defined by Reason, History, 
and the Constitution. A Letter to the Lord Bishop of London, by 
the Right Honourable W. E. Gladstone, M.P. for the University of 
Oxford. 

A Letter to the Reverend William Goode, M_A., containing an Exami- 
nation of his ‘‘ Capacitating Condition,” &e. By the Reverend John 
Richardson, M.A., Head Master of Appleby Grammar School. 

Lord Brougham's Speech on the Office of the Lord Chancellor, in the 
House of Lords, Friday, June 14, 1850. 

Ministry of Justice ; its Necessity as an Instrument of Law Reform. 
By C. Fane, Esq., one of the Commissioners of her Majesty’s Court of 
Bankruptcy. 

Tracts on Protection. Nos. 7, 8, and 9. 

Notes on a Map of the World. Fasciculus I. On the Configuration 
of Continents. y George Smith Brent, Fellow of the Royal Geogra- 

hical Society of London. 


The Telotype, a Printing Electric Telegraph. By Francis Galton, Esq., 
M.A., 1 2 grap y ; 


ty College, Cambridge. 








| by purchase, vice Stuart, removed to the 61st Foot. 


urch is much more graceful; the steeple is a design of a high order; and | ‘'e Ewen, promoted. 





Edwardes, promoted; Sir W. N. Young, Bart. to be Sec. Lieut. by purchase, vice 
H. Dare, promoted, 29th Foot—J. F. Page, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice 
Paske, promoted. 30th Foot—A. Gibson, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Green, 
promoted. 31st Foot—Lieut. E. W. Bray to be Capt. by purchase, vice Plasket, who 
retires; Ensign A. Cassidy to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Bray ; A. F. Ball, Gent. to 
be Ensign, by purchase, vice Leeson, promoted; A. J. Leeson, Gent. to be Ensign, 
35th Foot—H. C. Hardinge, 
Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Moore, promoted. 37th Foot—R. E. Henry, 
Gent. to be Ensign by purchase, vice Hobson, promoted. 47th Foot—Ensign R. G. 
who retires; Ensign F. F. Hunter 
to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Birney, who retires; H. J. Buchanan, Gent. to be En- 
sign, by purchase, vice Drewe, appointed to the 23d Foot. 50th Foot—W. H. Man- 
gles, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Clarke, removed to the 98th Foot. 58th 
Foot—F. Bent, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Wynyard, promoted. 63d 
Foot—Lieut. T. Johns, from the 90th Foot, to be Lieut. vice Pole, who exchanges ; 
F. L. Fitzgerald, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice the Marquis of Hastings, re- 
moved to the 52d Foot. 65th Foot—O. J. B. March, Gent. tobe Ensign, by purchase, 
i 69th Foot—Capt. A. L. Cole to be Major, by purchase, vice 
Sir E. 8. Thomas, Bart. who retires. 71st Foot—Gent. Cadet F. Bonham, from the 
Royal Mil. Coll. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Ord, promoted. 73d Foot—F. E, 
Medhurst, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice White, removed to the 24th Foot. 
74th Foot—D. Baird, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice John Gordon, promoted. 
80th Foot—F. E. Appleyard, Gent. to be Ensign, by pur. vice Nunn, promoted. 90th 
Foot—Lieut. C. C. Pole, from the 63d Foot, to be Lieut. vice Johns, who exchanges. 
92d Foot—W. Campbell, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Anderson, promoted. 
97th Foot—Lieut. F. Burton to be Capt. by purchase, vice Pattinson, who retires; 
Ensign J. V. Arthure to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Burton. 

3d West India Regt.—Lieut. C. 8. H. Hingston to be Capt. without purchase, vice 
Angelo, dec. ; Ensign R. Horsley to be Lieut. without purchase, vice Hingston. 

Cape Mounted Riflemen—W. H. Peel, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice 
Whitmore, promoted. 

St. Helena Regt.—E. C. Barnes, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Saunder, 
who retires. 

War-orricr, June 21.—2d Regt. of Drags.—Cornet and Adjt. W. Miller to 
have the rank of Lieut. Cornet J. A. Freeman to Lieut. by purchase, vice Am- 
phlett, who retires. 9th Light Drags.—Capt. A. F. Steele, from the St. Helena Regt. 
to be Capt. vice Read, appointed to the 12th Foot. 7th Foot—Lieut. F. Mills to be 
Capt. by purchase, vice Grant, who retires; Lieut. D. Persse, from the 34th Foot, to 
be Lieut. vice Mills. 12th Foot—Capt. E. R. Read, from the 9th Light Drags. to be 
Capt. vice Storey, appointed to the St. Helena Regt. 16th Foot—Lieut G. J. Pea- 
cocke to be Capt. by purchase, vice Colborne, promoted; Ensign F. W. Ruxton to 
be Lieut. by purchase, vice Peacocke. 21st Foot—Second Licut. J. T. Dalyell to be 
First Lieut. by purchase, vice Barnard, who retires. 27th Foot—Ensign J. H. 
Creagh to be Lieut. by purchase, viee Becher, who retires; Ensign G. R. Gresson, 
from the 76th Foot, to be Ensign, vice Creagh. 34th Foot—Ensign G. B. Harman 
to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Persse, appointed to the 7th Foot. 44th Foot—Lieut. 
W. Parker to be Capt. by purchase, vice Massy, who retires. 50th Foot—Capt. B. 
G. Mackenzie, from half-pay Unatt. to be Capt. vice Brevet Major G. F. Long, who 
exchanges. 52d Foot—Ensign A. F. Lloyd to,be Lieut. by purchase, vice Vyvyan, 
who retires. 69th Foot—Lieut. F.G. W. Fearon, to be Capt. by purchase, vice Cole, 
promoted. bs 

St. Helena Regt.—Czpt. C. R. Storey, from the 12th Foot, to be Capt. vice Steele, 
appointed to the 9th Light Drags. 

Unattached—-Capt. the Hon. J. Colborne, from the 16th Foot to be Major by pur- 
chase. 

Memorandum—The commission of Lieut. J. R. Jackson, in the 20th Foot, has 
been altered from 3d Jan, 1844 to 15th May 1850. Major T. E. Campbell, upon 
half-pay unattached, has been permitted to retire from the Army by the sale of his 
commission, he being a settier in Canada. 
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June 22, 1850.] 
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r Orpwancr, June 18.—Royal *Regt. of Artil_—Brevet Major W. Fraser 
to be Lieut.-Col. vice Macbean, retired on full-pay; Second Capt. A. G. Burrows to 
be Capt. vice Fraser ; First Lieut. C. J. Strange, to be Second Capt. vice Burrows ; 
Second Lieut. F. Luard to be First Lieut. vice Strange.’ 








COMMERCIAL GAZETTE. 
Tuesday, June 18. 

PARTNERSHIPS Drssotvep.—Bradley and Mottram, Liverpool, wine-merchants— 
Wackerbarth and Ross, Coleman Street, patent-lint-manufacturerers—Down Bro- 
thers, Torpoint, Cornwall, grocers—Deane and Eade, Maranham, merchants—Capas 
and Palmer, Northfield, Worcestershire, farmers—Imray and Holland jun. Spital- 
fields, pea-salesmen—Colclough and Townsend, Stoke-upon-Trent, manufacturers 
of earthenware—W. and G. Wilkes, Darlaston, Staffordshire, grocers—Lawler and 
Co. Liverpool, emigration-agents— Bealey and Sons, Radcliffe, Lancashire, bleachers 
—Pask and Partington, Liverpool, ale-dealers—The Bell Ing Coal Company, Dar- 
field, Yorkshire—Cross and Bradbury, Oldham, cotton-waste-dealers—Marshall 
and Co. Vere Street, warehousemen; as far as regards J. Stinton—Armitage and 
Bedford, Manchester, milliners—Berry and Co, Newark-upon-Trent, brewers— 
Gallie and Co. Trinidad, merchants ; as far as regards W. Heriot—Chalmers and Co. 
Glasgow, warehousemen; as far as regards W. Chalmers. 

Banxrupts.—CHakes O'Neit, Golden Square, picture-dealer, to surrender June 
96, July 24: solicitor, Haynes, Palace Chambers ; official ac-ignee, Stansfeld, Basing- 
hall Street-—Owen Gray, Great Tower Street, builder, June 26, July 24: solicitor, 
Ivimey, Chaneney Lane ; official assignee, Graham, Coleman Street— WiIL.iaM James 
Buck, Queen’s Road, Dalston, dealer and chapman, June 27, Aug. 7: solicitor, 
Keighley, Basinghall Street ; official assignee, Pennell, Guildhall Chambers—Hrnry 
Woo.rey, West Terrace, Upper Grange Road, oil-manufacturer, June 27, Aug. 6: 
solicitor, Dupleix, Lincoln's Inn Fields; official assignee, Pennell, Guildhall Cham- 
bers—WatTer GEE, Murray Street, Hoxton, Tuscan-hat-manufacturer, June 27, 
Aug. 3: solicitor, Seaman, Pancras Lane, Cheapside ; official assignee, Pennell, 
Guildhall Chambers—Asner and Wirt11am Prior, Tunbridge Place, New Road, 
ironmongers, June 28, Aug. 6: solicitors, Chilton and Co. Chancery Lane; official 
assignee, Edwards, Sambrook Court—Joun Carus, Noble Street, Wood Street, 
victualler, June 28, Aug. 6: solicitor, Teague, Crown Court, Cheapside; official 
assignee, Edwards, Sambrook Court- NATHANIEL Heper, Bath, silversmith, July 2, 
30: solicitors, Price, Throgmorton Street; Brittan and Sons, Bristol; official assignee, 
Miller, Bristol—James Domtxy, Ilminster, currier, June 27, July 24: solicitors, 
Salter and Clark, Chard; Stogdon, Exeter; official assignee, Hirtzel, Exeter—Ben- 
ramIn Brown, Newtown, coach-builder, July 2, 23: solicitor, Howell, Welshpool ; 
official assignee, Morgan, Liverpool. 

Divivenps.—July 10, Best, Crutchedfriars, wine-merchant—July 9, Capstick, 
Greenwich, upholsterer—July 10, Hobson, Gray’s Inn, money-scrivener—July 9, 
Thompson, Portpool Lane, Gray's Inn Lane, brewer—July 11, Watson, Sunderland, 
grocer—July 11, Ball, Manchester, share-broker—July 11, Richards, Vaynor, Brecon- 
shire, victualler—July 9, Nash and Tomlinson jun. York, mustard-manufacturers. 

CertiricatEs.— 7 be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on the day of 
meeting.—July 10, Wenham, Beckley, Sussex, tailor—July 9, Gould, Strand, ice- 
merchant—July 10, Stolle and Hodgson, Christian Street, St. George-in-the-East, 
vinegar-makers—July 9, Heaton, Almondbury, Yorkshire, clothier—July 11, Wat- 
son, Sunderland, grocer—July 11, Milne, Manchester, grocer—July 11, Stanger and 
Co. Birmingham, manufacturers of crown and sheet glass. 

DeciaRraTions oF Divinenvs.— Edwards, Manchester, manufacturer; first div. of 
3s. 43d. June 18, and any subsequent Tuesday; Hobson, Manchester—Hardy, M :n- 
chester, drysalter; second div. of 2s. 5}d. June 18, or any subsequent Tuesday ; Hob- 
son, Manchester—Halifax, Hexthore, lime-burner; second div. of 4s. 4d. June 19, 
or any subsequent day; Young, Leeds—Randal, Sowerby, innkeeper; second div. of 
3d. June 19, and any subsequent day; Young, Leeds—Seaton, Winkhouse, farmer; 
second div. of 1s. 8d. June 19, or any subsequent day; Young, Leeds—Smith, Don- 
caster, wine-merchant ; second div. of 4d. June 19, or any subsequent day ; Young, 
Leeds—Clarke, Sheffield, builder; second div. of 3}¢d. June 19, or any subsequent 
day; Young, Leeds—Thompson, weeds, grocer; second div. of 43d. June 19, or 
any subsequent day; Young, Leeds-—Sutton jun. Atherstone, draper; first div? 
5s. and a second of jd. June 20, or any subsequent Thursday; Valpy, Birminghain— 
Morgan sen. and Morgan jun. Hereford, woolstaplers ; first div. of 20s. on the separate 
estate J. Morgan jun. June 20, or any subsequent Thursday; Valpy, Birmingham. 

Scorcn SravestTrations.—J. and 8. Livingston, Glasgow, merchants, June 19, 
July 17—Hamilton and Co, Glasgow, manufacturers, June 24, July 15—Beattie, 
Dundee, baker, June 24, July 15. 


Friday, June 21. 

Brown and Prichard, Nottingnam Mews, Marylebone, 
coachsmiths—Honey and King, Nottingham, lace-manufacturers— Bell and Co. Duf- 
field, Derbyshire, carpenters—Glover and Thorp, Liverpool, commission-agents— 
Wardle and Cook, Rushton, silk-dyers—Paul and Co. Kirby Street, Hatton Garden, 
printers’-brokers—Rothwell and Wild, Rochdale, hat-manufacturers—J. and J. 
Catherall, Leeds, bricklayers—Finchett and Thompson, Liverpool, fruit-brokers — 
Schilling and Sutton, Brighton, soda-water-manufacturers—Schilling and Lugard, 
Brighton, cork-manufacturers 
Gracechurch Street, coal-merchants—Ayshford and Merry, Broadclist, Devonshire, 
surgeons—Hunt and Son, Bristol, brush-manufacturers—Cobham and Ashfield, 
Ware, attornies—Hitching and Stanstield, Halifax, carpenters—Chapman and Stay- 
ley, Macclesfield, silk-throwsters—J. and W. Duck, London Road, metal-merchants 
—E. and R. W. Symons, Old Fish Street, importers of foreign goods 
and Co. Wolverhampton, oil-retiners— 
tors—Macey and Elliott, Dartmouth, drapers—City of Glasgow Bank; as far as re- 
gards A. Sim. 





— 



















Partyersuirs Drisso.ven. 











North Country Coal Company and Radford and Co. | 


Hammond | 
Horsfield and Glover, Sandbach, salt-proprie- | 


Bankruptcies ANNULLED.—Tuomas Crort, Whitechapel Road, stable-keeper— 
| 


WituraM and Henry Harris, Wrexham, paper-manufacturers. 


Banxrvprs.—RicwHarp Cor.axp, Union Street, Whitechapel, linendraper, to sur- | 


render June 28, Aug. 12: solicitors, Surr and Gribble, Lombard Street; official as- 
signee, Graham, Coleman Street—Tur Grexerat Commission, Suir, Loan, anp IN- 
surance Company, July 4, Aug. 14: solicitors, Maples and Co. Frederick's Place ; 
official assignee, Pennell, Guildhall Chambers—Henry WriiiiaMs and James Weicn, 
Great Distaff Lane, builders, June 26, Aug. 1: solicitor, Brewer, Gray's Inn Square ; 
official assignee, Johnson, Basinghall Street—Brnsamin Brunton BLACKWELL, 
Gray's Inn, coffeehouse-keeper, June 28, Aug. 1: solicitor, White, Chancery Lane ; 
official assignee, Johnson, Basinghall Street——Samvr. GILLatt, Chapel Street, Gros- 
venor Square, builder, June 28, Aug. 1: solicitor, Strong, Jewin Street; official as- 
signee, Johnson, Basinghall Street—-Joun Burnarp, Stanford Rivers, Essex, baker, 
June 28, Aug. 1: solicitor, Rawling, John Street, Bedford Row; official assignee, 
Bell, Coleman Street Buildings—Witt1aAM Mvurpocn, Bristol, draper, July 2, Aug. 
6: solicitors, Ede, Staples Inn; Whittington and Grebble, Bristol ; official assignee, 
Hutton, Bristol—Wu.t1am Henry Grirrirus, Newtown, Montgomeryshire, iron- 
monger, July 4, Aug. 2: solicitor, Jones, Newtown, Montgomeryshire ; official as- 
signee, Bird, Liverpool—Watrrx James, Llangattock, Breconshire, provision-dealer, 
July 3, 31: solicitor, Hassell, Bristol; official assignee, Acraman, Bristol Joun 
Mvrray, Sunderland, ship-chandler, June 28, Aug. 2: solicitors, Chaters, New- 
eastle-upon-Tyne; Bell and Co. Bow Churchyard ; official assignee, Wakley, New- 
eastle-upon-Tyne. 

Divipenps.—July 16, Bedford, Fen Drayton, Cambridgeshire, publican—July 18, 
F. and J. Giles, Steward Street, Spitalfields, silk-manufacturers—July 19, Blashfield, 
Albion Wharf, Blackfriars, cement-manufacturer—July 12, Ricketts, Moorgate 
Street, merchant—July 19, Martinelli, Frederick Street, Regent’s Park, coachmaker 
—July 18, Kent, Rosherville, lodging-housekeeper—July 12, Tapley, Sidmouth, De- 
vonshire, linendraper—July 13, Thomas, Bristol, hotelkeeper—July 22, Dickson, 
Narberth, Pembrokeshire, grocer—July 24, Davison, Alnwick, carpenter—July 18, 
Fox, Regent’s Canal Basin, Ratcliffe, limeburner—July 18, White, Sunderland, mer- 
ehant—July 15, Campion, Whitby, banker—July 16, Hepworth, Selby, linendraper 
July 12, Lund, Blackburn, cotton-spinner. 

Centiricatrs.— 70 be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on the day of 
meeting.—July 13, Holloway, Minories, clock-manufacturer—July 12, Pim, Birken- 
head, brickmaker—July 18, J. and R. Y. Watson, Sunderland, shipbuilders—July 17, 
Waketield, Lenton, Nottinghamshire, merchant—July 15, Meanley, Walsall, horse- 
dealer—July 15, Guest, Birmingham, commission-agent—July 15, Mason, Ringley, 
eotton-spinner— July 15, Brown and Todd, Liverpool, provision-merchants. 

Dectarations oF Drvrpenps.—Shaw, Leeds, iron-founder; first and final div. of 
ls. 7d. June 25, or any subsequent Monday or Tuesday; Hope, Leeds—Walton, 
Leeds, tailor; first and final div. of 7d. (on new proofs only, ), or any sub- 
sequent Monday or Tuesday ; Hope, Leeds—Jackson, Lackenby, Yorkshire, corn- 
factor; first div. of ls. 64d. June 25, or any subsequent Monday or Tuesday ; Hope, 
Leeds— Adams, Holton-le-Beckering, Lincolnshire, corn-factor; second div. of 4s 
any Friday; Carrick, Hull—Howitt, Lincoln, miller; first and final div. of 6d. any 
Friday ; Carrick, Hull—Snddaby, Hull, millwright; second and final div. of 1s. bid. 
any Friday ; Carrick, Hull—Saner, Hull, tailor; first and final div. of 7s, 1d. any 





























Friday ; Carrick, Hull—Godwin, Lincoln, ship-builder; first and final div. of 2s. 4d. 
any Friday; Carrick, Hull—Proctor, Preston, spindle-maker ; first div. of 6s. July 2, 
or any subsequent Tuesday; Pott, Manchester. 

Scorcn SrquesrratTions.—Henderson, Edinburgh, baker, June 28, July 19— 
Muir, Glasgow, collector of tonnage dues, June 25, July 16—Waddel, Dundee, manu- 
facturer, June 26, July 31—M‘Farlane, Clairgowrie, baker, June 27, July 18—Houston, 
Paisley, draper, June 28, July 18. 


PRICES CURRENT. 


BRITISH FUNDS. (Closing Prices.) 
| Saturd. | Monday | Tuesday Wednes,| Thurs. | Friday. 
bev SS -_ — 
































3 per Cent Consols .......eeeeececeeeee shut — —_—_—\——_— — a 
Ditto for Account Mexd/) 95 95 96 964 on 
3 per Cents Reduced 96h | (96; 9%) | (96 96 Yo, 
cees } 98 98 9 os gs 7 
‘ | 8} 8 | — | 8 8} 8 

Bank Stock, 8 per Ce eve | 209 — | — | 398 208 209 

India Stock, 10} per Cent........ | shut — J —_— — — 
Exchequer Bills, 1jd. per diem . -«| 67 pm. 70 e | % 67 67 
India Bonds, 3} per Cent .............. | | —— | s8pm.| — | 68 85 





FOREIGN FUNDS. 
(Last Official Quotation during the Weck ending Friday Evening.) 






























































Austrian . 0.6... cceeeeeee 5p. Ct _ | Massachusetts (Sterling). ..5 p. Ct. 108 
Belgian .. Ab Pury | BEOREORR cccccccccccccocece 5 — | 30 
Ditto .... 2h = Michigan .........-. t— — 
Brazilian .. 5— 90 || Mississippi (Sterling t— —— 
Buenos Ayres t— 56 | New York (1858) . 6— — 
Chilian. . 6 — | 99} QGONO wcccce coves ‘— 1099 
Danish . 3— 73 Pennsylvania . ° 5— a 
Dutch - 578 Peruvian...... 4j— | ? 
DIO wccccccccccccccseces _ Ss) Portuguese ‘-— $53 
French _ — Ditto. ... 3-}; — 
Ditto ..... > —_— Russian . . 5=— 109 
Indiana (8 - —_— Spanish 5 — Vv 
Illinois _ 42 | Ditto ...... 3— | 
Kentuck eevee w= —_ Ditto (Passive) ... 6... 66.ceeeees 
Louisiana (Sterling) ......6 — 89 Ditto (Deferred)... x — 
Maryland (Sterling) ...... 5- 92 Venezuela Active. ......6.6cceeees 324 
SHARES. 
(Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening 

Rartways— | Banxs— 
Caledonian .......6.6eeeeeeceeees | 8} | Australasian . ......6..cccceeees 25 
Edinburgh and Glasgow . te Kritish North American s —_— 
Eastern Counties . e< i |) Colonial .........60.0- — 
Great Northern ......... os 10 ] Commercial of London... a 
Great North of England .........| 230 | London and Westminster. . — 
Great South. and West. Ireland.. 30} London Joint Stock ....... —— 
Great Western .......5+seeeeeees 58} || National of Ireland..... — 
Hull and Selby .........+ 97} || National Provincial .. — 
Lancashire and Yorkshire oe 40 | Provincial of Ireland . at 
Lancaster and Carlisle ........... } — Union of Australia . .. ° —_— 
London Brighton and South Coast 63 «|| Union of London .........0s0005 — 
London and Blackwall........... 4} | Mints— 
London and North-western ...... 1083 | GRNMRES oo cc ccccccccccsescces . _ 
Midland .......seeseseeeees . 363 Brazilian Imperial... . . _ 
North British ...........+ | il } Ditto (St. John del Re . 133 
South-eastern and Dover . 4 Cobre Copper. .......6cccecseeee | 
South-western ......6.6eeeees 60 Miscettannous— 
York, Newcastle, and Berwick 15, | Australian Agricultural. ........ 15 
York and North Midland ..... 16} Canada, ........++. Coveve cocecel 30 

Docas— General Steam ove —_ 
East and West India............. Mi Peninsular and 80 
London .... 6.66666. ee 121 Royal Mail Steam ° 59 
St. Katherine 82 South Australian.........6.5+« \ 1 








BANK OF ENGLAND. 
An Account, pursuant to the Act 7th and 8th Victoria, cap. 32, for the week ending an 
Saturday, the 15th day of June 1850. 
IssUK DEPARTMENT. 







Notes issued ........cececeeeee £30,198,705 | Government Debt..........+++ £11,015,100 
Other Securities ...........665 2,984 900 
Gold Coin and Bullion 15,994,747 

Silver Bullion, .......6+.-ee00+ 203,9. 
£30,198,705 £30,198,705 

BANKING DEPARTMENT 
Proprietors’ Capital £14,553 ,000 Government Securities, (in- 

Daceneenedenseos 06 7 cluding Dead Weight Annuity) £14,315,770 
Public Deposits* . 8,415,694 Other Securities. ..... 6.666000 11,057,149 
Other Deposits ° 9,646,380 NOteS ..ccccscccceses ° 10,738,685 
Seven Day and other Bills. .... 1,177 855 Gold and Silver Coin .... 743,572 
£36,855,176 £36, 855,176 


Including Exchequer, Savings- Banks, Commissioners of National Debt, & Dividend Accts. 
























BULLION, Per oz Per ton. 
Foreign Gold in Bars, Standard. . £317 9 * oe 3S @ 
Foreign Gold in Coin, Portugal Piece 080 n, British Bars.... 510 0.. 0 0 © 
New Dollars 04 i, british Pig..... 18 6 ©... 0 0 0 
Silver in Bars, Standard ............ © 411g Steel, Swedish Keg... 1410 0... 15 6 0 
GRAIN, Mark Lane, June 21. 

* s ’. * s | ‘ ‘ 
Wheat, R.New 3 tod0 | Rye@.....sees 22to 23 Maple..... 27 to 29 | Oats, Feed .. 16tol7 
Fine .....+. 40—41 | Barley 18—19 | White .... 24—25 Fine ., 17-16 
Old ....... 38—40 Malting ... 22—23 Roilers ... 25—27 | Poland ... 18—19 
White . 41—42 | Malt, Ord. .. 46—45 Beans, Ticks. 24— | Fine .. 19—20 

" oes 42-44 Fine ...... 48—52 Md . «+» 27—29 Potato .... 20—21 
Super. New. 43—48 | Peas, Hog... 25—27 Indian Corn, 28—30 Fine 21—22 


WEEKLY AVERAGE 
For the Week ending J 
. 395. 8d. | Rye .......- 2is. id. Wheat .... 39%. Ild. | Rye..... 

5 Beans ...... 26 2 + 21 9 Beans .. 
1 ! Peas ....... 25 WW | Oats - Wl Peas....... 2 3 


AVERAGE PRICES OF CORN 
Per Qr. (Imperial) of England and Wales 
Wheat e 














FLOUR PROVISIONS 
Town-made ....cceeees per sack 37s. to 40s. | Butter—Rest Fresh, 10s. Od. per doz 
BOCONES .....cccesccessesssces “a — 37 Carlow, 3. 6s. to 3/. 8s. per owt 
Essex and Suffolk, om board ship 30 — 33 Racon, Irish soeeesper owt. 57s, to 598 
Norfolk and Stockton .........+ 28 — 3 | Cheese, Cheshire ..........00065 6 —70 
American ........ per barrel 20 — 23 Derby Plain ....... 6 — MM 
Canadian .... oe «» 2 2 ’ — 70 





Bread, 5). to 





BUTCHERS’ MEAT. 


SMITHFIELD," Heap or Carrer at 
‘ ‘ 


Newaoatr anp Lrapennate.* 
s 





ad s U sd s a SMITerIeLy 
Reef .. 2 Gto2Wtod 2 «os. Sto 3 4tos 8 Friday 
Mutton 3 6—3 4—3 8 ° 6§—3 &8—4 0. Beasts 61) 
Veal... 24-3 2—3 8 §—3 4—3 5 ‘p. 15,750 
Pork... 2 8-3 4—4 0 4—3 8—4 0 Calves. 638 
Lamb... 310—4 4—4 8 6—410—5 0 Pigs... 325 





* To sink the offal, per 8 Ib. 





POTATOES 











HOPS 
Kent Pockets ........600e0008 115s. to 130s, York Regents ........ rton 60s. to 100s, 
Choice ditto.... 130 — 205 Wisbech Regents cceeee S0— 88 
Sussex ditto - 112 — 120 Scotch Reds .......66cceeeee - — 70 
o— oO French Whites .....66666eeeee 0o— 70 


Farnham ditto 








Per Load of 36 Trusses 
SMITHFIELD 


HAY AND STRAW 


CUMBERLAND Wurrrenaret. 





Hay, Good, ......cceeeeeees TOs. 00 TBO. cececccescee 486. CO 708, .ccescevers 60s. to 65s. 
Inferior BO = BB ccceces we Soe ~ ~~ , o— 0 
New .... 50 — 60 o— 0 o— 0 

Clover, ° 78 — 8 60 — 88 7 —77 

Wheat Straw 26 — 28 21 — 2 20 — 2 








OILS, COALS, CANDLES 

Rape Oil. . ee . perewt. £115 6 

Retined coves O88 © Congou, fine ... 

Linseed Oil, . . sovees 110 3 | Souchong, fine eeeve —2 4 
Linseed Oil-Cake per 1000 9 10 06 * In Bond—Duty 2s. ld. per Ib. 

Candles, per dozen, 4s. 6d. to 5s. 6d Coffee, fine (in bond) per ewt. 61s. to 105s. 


! GROCERIES 
Tea, Bohea, fine...pertb.* Os, 1d. to Os. 34 
cocee 8 © 


—i1 6 


Moulds (6d. per doz. discount) 7s. 0d Good Ordinary .... 666-4565 13 — 445, 6d 
Coals, Hetton.......ceceeeeens 16 0 Sugar, Muscovado, per cwt... 24s. LO}d. 
TEOS verccccccccvevceseesers oo West India Molasses...... 13s. 6d. to 178, 0d 
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ral rea 
| ER MAJESTY’S THEATRE.— 

A GRAND EXTRA NIGHT will take place on Tavuns- 
DAY Nex, June 27th 1850, when will be presented LA TEM- 
PESTA. With various Entertainments in the Ballet Depart- 
meat; in which will appear Madlie. Carlotta Grisi, Madlle 
Amalia Ferraris, and M. Charles. 


> rel > > 
I ER MAJESTY’S THEA 
The LAST GRAND CLASSICAL and DRAMATIC 
CONCERTED MUSICAL E SRTAINMENT will take 
place on Weronespay Monnine, Jt - 10th, and will unite the 
talents of Mad. Sontag, Madlles, Catherine Hayes, 
Giuliani, lda Bertrand, and Prennatinl enori Coletti, Be 
letti, Lorenzo, F. Lablache, Lablache, Gardoni, Calzolari, 
Batcarde, and Mr. Sims Reeves. The valuable assistance of 
M. Thalberg has been secured. Conductor, M. Balfe 


NDIA OVERLAND MAIL DIORAMA. 


d —GALLERY OF ILLUSTRATION, lM, Regent Street 
Waterloo Place.—Additional Picture—MADRAS,.—A Gigantic 
MOVING DIORAMA, Illustrating the ROUTE of the OVER 
LAND MAIL to INDIA, depicting every object worthy of n 
tice on this highly interesting journey fr Southampton to 
Madras and Calcutta, accompanied by descriptive detail, and 
appropriate Music, is now OPEN DALLY, Morr 

Afternoons at Three, and in the Evenings at Eig 
Admission, ls, ; Stalls, 2*. 6d, Reserved Seats, 3s. Doors open 
half an hour before each representation. Descriptive Cata 
logues may be obtained at the G Galle ry 


(YANTERBURY SETTLEMENT 


/ Notice is hereby given to Purchasers of Land who are 
desirous of reconunending SERVANTS or LABOURERS for 
free or assisted PASSAGES to the Canterbury Settlement, that 
in order that such passages may be secured in the first ships, 
the necessary recommendation must be sent in without delay 
Porms of applic: ution may be obtained from the Secretary, at 
the offices of the Canterbury Association in Cockspur Strect 

Ky order of the Committee of M ement. 
H 


ALSTON, Secretary 
PRIORITY 
























































of CHOICE for LANDS in 

the CANTERBURY SETTLEMENT.—The COMMIT 
TEE of MANAGEMENT of the Canterbury Association 
HEREBY GIVE NOTICE that on Tuesday, the 2d of July 
next,.the order of the CLLOICE of LANDS in respect of which 
Deposits stiall have been paid on or before Monday, the Ist of 
Jaly, (being the last day on which Applications will be rx 
ceived for Land with the privil attached to the first 
100,000 acres,) will be determined by the opening of the sealed 
Applications in the preseace of the Committee, and of Pur 
chasers or their Agents. The business will commence at 
Eleven o'clock precisely on the aforesaid Tuesday, 2d of July, 
at the Office of the Association, and will be continued till 
Four o'clock on that day, and between the Hours of Eleven 
and Four on succeeding days until completed. Purchasers are 
hereby infurmed of the necessity of attending either in person 
or by agent, bringing with them the Banker's Receipt for 
Purchase Money, or of transmitting the same to the Secretary 
of the Association before Tuesday, the 2d of July, in order to 
secure the insertion of their names in the Register of Priority 
according to the order in which their application 
shall bs opened. 

By order of the Committee of Management, 
H. ¥F. ALSTON, Secretary 
Offices of the Canterbury Association, 
20, Cockspur Street, June 17, 1850. 


a TPL 
for PORT LYTTELTON, CANTER- 
BURY SETTLEMENT.—The First class Passenger 
Ships ~ 5 GEORGE SEYMOUR, 850 Tons, and the CHAR 
LOTTE JANE, 730 Tons, lying in the East India Docks, 
charte red by the Canterbury Association, to Sail on Thurs 
day, 29th August, calling at Plymouth for Passengers 
Rates of Passage, (including Provisions, Medicine, and 
Medical Gomforts,) Chief Cabin, 42/. ; Fore Cabin, 25/.; Steer 
age, Li! 
For further partic ulars, apply to Firey and Co. 157, Fen 
church Atrect ; J. Srayvnea, 110, Fench 1 Street; or to 
WILLIAM BOWLER, Superintendent of Shipping 
ipping Office of the Canterbury Association, 16}, Billiter St 


NITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSU- 

RANCE COMPANY. established by Act of Parliament 
in 1834. 8, Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, London; 97, George 
Street, Edinburgh ; 2, St. Vince nt Place , Glasgow ; 4, Col- 
lege Green, Dublin. 








Zz 









































London Board. 
Charles Graham, Esq. Chairman. 
Charles Downes, Esq. Deputy Chairman. 

H. Blair Avarne, Esq. F. Chas. Maitland, Feq 
E. L. Boyd, Esq "Resident William Railton, Esq 
D. Q. Henriques, Psq. F. H. Thomson, Esq 
J. G. Henriques, Esq Thomag Thorby, Esq 

S@cond Septennial Division of Profits among the Assured 

The bonus added to policies from March 1834 to the 3ist 
December 1847 is as follows— 















Sum added Sum added Sum 
Sum Time to policy to policy payable 
Assured. Assured. in 1s41 in 1848. at death 
‘£ £ t£ sd £2 «2d 
5000-13 yrs 10 mths 683 6 8 787 00 6 AT 0 168 
5900 12 years 50 00 787 10 0 
500 10 years 300 0 0 787 WO 
5,000 8 years Ww 00 787 wo 
5,000 6 years —_ 00 
5,000 4 years -— 00 





5awo rs —- 

The premiums, nevertheless, are on the most neds rate scale, 
and only One Half need be pa for the Virst Five Years 
where the Insurance is for lift ry information afforded 
on application tothe Resident Director, 8, Waterloo Place 


Pall Mall, London. 
Ph) EFORD’S PURE FLUID MAG- 
sanctioned by the 


NESTA has been for many years 

most eminent of the Medical Profession, an excellent re 

medy for Acidities, Heartburn, Headache, nd Indiges 
tion. Asa Mild Ape rient, it is admirably ‘adapte d for delicate 
Females, particularly during Pregnancy ; and it prevents the 
Food of Infants from turning sour during digestion. Com 

bined with the Acidulated Lemon Syrup, it forms an Effer 
vescing Aperient Draught, which is highly agreeable and 
effieacious, Prepared by Dinxwronp and Co. Dispensing 
Chemists, (and General Agents for the Improved Horse-hair 
Gloves and Belts,) 172, New Bond Street, London, and sold by 
all respectable Chemists throughout the Empire. 


. aaa) . ) aaa bh . . 
vu TOLLET of BEAUTY furnishes 

innumeralle proofs of the high estimation in which 
GOWLAND'S LOTION is held by the most distingnished pos 
sessors of brilliant complexions. This clegant preparation 
comprehends the preservation of the complexion both from 
the effects of cutancous malady and the operation of variable 
tengpera *», by refreshing its delicacy and preserving the 
brightest tints with which beauty is adorned Roni rt 
Suaw, London,” isin white letters on the Government Stamp 
of the genuine. Price 2s, 9d, and 5s. 6d. Quarts, &s, 6d 


UERLAIN’S AMBROSIAL 


for SHAVING.—This exquisite compound, se great a 
favourite with men of taste and distincti is still prepared 
by the original discove Mr. Guerlain, the celebrated Pa 
risian perfume Gentlemen who have once enjoyed the 
comfort of shaving with it, and appreciated its soft, cre my 
and permanent lather, as well as the elegant and inimitable 
perfume it imparts to the skin, will never use any other soap, 
nor confound it with the spurious imitations attempted both 
in France and in England. London Agents—J. and E. Atkin- 
son, 24, Old Bond Street ; J, Nisbet, 39, Wigmore Strect; J. 
Starkie,4, Strand; and sold by every perfumer and ehemist 
taronghoss the Kingdom. Wholesale Agents—Barclay and 

Farringdon Street, London 
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TRE— | 


THE SPECTATOR. 
BEARDS COLOURED PHOTOGRA- 
PHIC PORTRAITS are TAKEN DAILY at 


Mr. Richard Beard’s Establishments, 
t, City 








P ment Street, and the 
Royal Polytec hnic Institution, Regent Street. Also at 
34, Church Street, Liverpool 
Portraits taken prior to the recent improvements exchanged 
w ‘ithout ¢ « hi urge. 


| OSIERY and LINEN WARE- 
HOUSE.—Messrs. CHRISTIAN and Co. having comple 
ted their improvements, beg to invite an inspection of their 
new and carefully-selected STOCK of HOSIERY in silk, 
Lisle thread, Ballbriggan, and cotton, also every description 
of under-linen, dressizg-robes, camisoles, &c. requisite for a 
lady s trousseau —ll, Ww ixmore Street 
vr . rr 
( RNAMENTAL GLASS FLOWER 
VASES for the Drawingroom and Dinner Table, of new 
and rich designs, at very moderate prices ; also a New Stock 
of Glass, lee Dishes, Ice Plates, and every article in glass re 
quired for ice; a very large asssortment of Glass Chandeliers, 
Lustres, Table Glass, &c. at F. and C, Osis London Gloss 
Warehouse, 44, Oxford Street Manufactory, Broad Street, 
Birmingham. Established 1807 


W ATCHES and their management.—T. 
COX SAVORY and Co. have published a Pamphlet ce 

scribing the constructions of the various Watches in use at the 
present time; and explaining the advantages of each, with 
Lists of Prices. It is intended to give the information which 
should be obtained previous to the purchase of an article, the 
principal. characteristics of which should be accuracy and 
durability It also contains remarks on the pr r manage 

ment of a watch by the wearer It may be had gratis, on ap 
plication personally or by post.—T. Cox Savory and Co. 47, 
Cernhill, London, seven deors from Gracechurch Street 


| ARVEY’'S FISH SAUCE.—F. Lazenny 

and Sow, having numerous compliints from Families whe 
ire imposed upon by spurious imi f their Harvey's 
, request purchasers to observe that cach bottle of 
the genuine article bears the name o Wr u 
on the back, in addition to the front label used so m 
ind signed “* Elizabeth Lazenby 

FE. Lazenny and Son's BSSENCE of ANC 
to be prepared with that peculiar 
so justly admired as sauce for salm 
&c. and is manufactured only 
Sauce Warchouse, 6, Rdwards Street, Portman Square 


(, ERMAN SPRING MATTRESSES 


permanently clastic, very durable, and cheap 
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ny years, 


IVIES continues 
red it 














sft. Oin. wid & 0) 4 ft. Gin. wide es 3 0 

3ft. Gin. ditto 1 oO) oft n. ditte ;lo 0 

ift. Oin. ditto 218 ©| Sft. Gin. ditto sis 0 
THE BEST Top stuffin 1] Ilorse- hair 

Sift. Oin. wide e310 0 ft. Gin. wide £5 0 ¢ 

Sft. 6in. ditto 4 0 ©} 5ft. Oin. ditto 510 0 

ift. Vin. ditto 110 © | 5ft. Gin. ditto 6 0 0 


One of these Mattresses, with a French Mattress on it, isa 
most excclient and soft bed. HEAL and SON'S LIST ot 
BEDDING, with full particulars of weights, sizes, and prices, 
of every description of Bedding, sent free by post. Heat and 
Son, Bedding Manufacturers, 196, (opposite the Chapel,) Tot 

tenham Court Road 


\ pe E TEERTIL. 





A ve ry curious invention 

connected with Dental Surgery has been introduced by 
Mr. Howaanp, of 17, George Strect, Hanover Square ; it is the 
introduction of an entircly new description of ARTIFICIAI 
TEETH fixed without springs, wires, or ligatures. They so 
perfectly resemble natural teeth, as not to be distinguished 
from the originals by the closest observer They will never 
change colour or decay, and will be found very superior to 
any te th ever befpre used. This method docs not require 
the extraction of roots, or any painful operation, and will 
support and preserve the tecth that are louse, and is guaran 
teed to restore articulation and mastication. The invention 
deserves the notice of th ientific, and is of importance to 
many persons oare int ted init, cannot do bet 
ter than avail themselves of Mr. If s skill as a Dentist 


ue HUMAN HAIR.—The unpre 
dented success of ROWLANDS’ MACASSAR OIL, either 


in preserving the hair in its original streneth and beauty, or 
restoring it when lost, is universally known and appreciated 











and is recorded by testimonials most mumerous in themselves 
and certified by the highest authorities. It has obtained the 
exclusive patronage of Royalty, not only as rezards our own 










Court, but these of the whole of Bur 
purity and delicacy, it is admirably 
children, even of the most tender 

in the nursery of Royalty and by th 
md Aristoe racy Price 2s. 6d 


its exquisite 


for the hair of 


bottles (equal 





our small) at 1s. 6d and double that size 2ls. On the 
W apper of each bottle of the genuine article are these words 
two lines, “ ROWLANDS’ MACASS AR O11 Sold by A 


ry WLAND and SONS, 20, 
all Chemists and Perfumers. 
YE NEW TOOTH-PICK TOOTH- 
BRUSH, thoroug ly cl insi between the teeth when 

used up and do 1 . u we When used cross 


Hatton G 1, London, and by 


ways, the hair warr vut, in four strens thes 
viz. No. 1, hard i, medium, No.4 
soft. The doub! ish, Which does not 


Hair-brush, which 
) heir in one-fourth part 
of the time of any other method, and sas both comb and 
brush combined. The Medium Shaving-brush, being a selec 
tion of the strongest » so well secured in the 
socket as never to com vuch last not least, the 
newly-invented “ Renovator s-brush, which makes 
an old coat look like a new one 1 new coat to look new 
double the usual time In vente a and made only by ROSS 
and SONS, 119 and 120, Rishopszate Street, London 
M* CCALFE and COv’s NEW PATTERN 
TOOTH-BRUSIL and Smyrna Sponges.—The Teeth 
brush has the important advantage of searching thoroughly in 
to the divisions of the teeth, and cleaning them in the most 
extraordinary manner, and is fumous f the hairs not coming 
loose, Is. An improved Clothes-brush, that cleans in a third 
part of the usual time, and incapable of injuring the finest 
nap. Penetrating Hair-brushes, with the durable unbleached 
Russian bristles, which do not soften like common hair. Flesh 
brushesof improved graduated and powertul friction. Velvet 
brushes, Which act in the most surprising and successful man 
ner. Genuine Smyrna Sponge, with its preserved valuable 
properties of absorption, vitality, and durability, by means of 
direct importations, dispensing with all intermediate parties 
profits and destructive bleaching, and securing the luxury of 
a genuine Smyrna Sponge. Only at Mercacer, Binouey, and 
Co.’s sole establishment, 130 n, Oxford Street 


. a TAI" vg% Sahl Lh Pa 
Te ERE is NOTHING BETTER than 

HOLLOWAY'S FILLS for BOWEL COMPLAINTS, 
DIARRH(BA, and DISORDERED STOMACHS.—Persons 
subject to these complaints cannot use a finer medicine than 
these invaluable Vills; and if taken in moderate doses and 
the diet attended to, a certain cure will be effected. Their 
strengthening nature speedily renovates the impaired tone of 
the stomach, and renders the digestive organs more powerful 
Bile and disor 
use ; and those who are suffering from a long residence in hot 
climates cannot adopt a more effectual remedy than Hollo- 
way’s Pills. They are also the best family medicine extant. 
Sold by all Druggists, and at Professor Ho _tow wy's Establish 
ment, 244, Strand, London. 


divide the quick 
thoroughly scare! 



































ers of the liver may be infullibly cured by their | 


(Saturday, 





i E QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. 
CLXXITII., will be published on SaTurDAy, Juny 

29th. Contre 

1. Arago’s Life of Condorcet. 

2. Spectacles. 

3. Dr. Johnson and Dr. Hookwell. 

4. Mechanism of the Post-oftice. 

5. National Workshops. 

6. Ancient Agricultural Literature. 

7. The Austrian Revolution. 

8. Memoirs of Robert Plumer Ward. 

9%. Lamartine on the Escape of Louis Philippe. 

Jom Mt RRAY, _ Albe “mia! Street. 


THE, LADIES’ COMP ANION — AT 
HOME AND ABROAD, Part VI. containing 
an extra Number, will be published on the 29th instant. 
price ls. 5d. 
Published Weekly, price 3d.; stamped, 4d. ; 
Monthly Parts. Parts 1 to 5 may now be had. 
Office, 11, Bouverie Street, and all Beoksellers and 
Newsmen. 











and in 











On the Ist July will be published, price 7s. the 
Second Volume, completing the Series of 
\ ANNERS AND CVSTOMS OF y: 
i ENGLYSHE IN 1849. By Ricnanp Dorr, 
Together with some Extracts from MR. PIPS HIPs 
DIARY. Contributed by Perervar Leieu. 
The complete Series may also be had, handsome ly 
half-bound, in One Volume, in Turkey Morocco, 15s. 
Brapervry & Evans, at No. 11, Bouverie St. Fleet St. 








Familiar in their Mouths as Hovsenonp W ORDs.” 
Shakspere. 

THIRD 
Wee ‘kly 


Instruction and En- 


Ou the 29th instant, price ld. THE 
; MONTHLY PART of 
‘i SEHOLD WORDS. A 


Journal, designed for the 
tertainment of all Classes of Readers. Conducted by 
Cuannes Diexens. Publishing Weekly, price 2d.; 07 
and in Monthly Part 
> HOUSEHOLD N ARKATIVE OF 
CURRENT EVENTS for Jun , being a Monthly Sup- 
plement to“ Household Words.” 2d. or stamped 3d. 

Office, No. 16, Wellington Street North (where al] 
Communications to the Editor must be addressed); and 


all Booksellers and Newsmen. 


MPHE VOICES of the BELLS; a Deserip- 
i 
ive Song, composed by J. F. Dvecan, Esq. Just 
beautifuly printed, larg: 
Extract 
Por the union of the heart 
Now the bells are ringing 
May the plighted never part! 
Happy ones are sing 
Merrily, right merrily, 
Now they ring alon 
Cheerily, right cheerily 
Like a heavenly song ! 
London: Llovisrexn and SreonreMan, 
Row: and all Book and Music Sellers 


| rr GATHERING of the NATIONS 

a Song for the Year 1851; composed by J. F. 
DvaGanx, Esq. Words by R. Keur Pave, Bsq. Sung by 
Herr Mengis, at the Benetit for the Great Industrial 
Exhibition of All Nations, given at Sadler’s Wells 
Theatre, under the patronage of the Duke of Cam- 
bridge, May 16th. Extract 

Upon the oecan’s bosom, where proudly rolling waves 
welcome to old Britannia’s ecaves— 
Phe winds theirs sng Whistling, bidding the canvasswell 
And dashing whocls the ocean lash, the rious truth to tell— 
hey a min they are coming! from fur across the sea 
To weave , th of union in the Island of the Fre« 

Blew gently winds 
And calm ye waters roll 





published, price Ls 
folio, with Nluminated Title. 


Inusuc- 














3), Paternoster 





Press on to sin 








fenven inspired soul! 
cantifully printed. Price 1s. 
md Srexpaan, 65, Paternost 


of the 


sumed the use 
but the ONLY P 
this unexpensiy x 1 " 
nd D. NICOLL, Mi rehaut Clothiers, 
Manufacturers of Cloth, who have 
Town in the United Kingdom and 





its Colonies Phe London Address being REGENT 
STREET or MMNEILL id est— 
GENT STREET, forms department tor 


PAL eve 
No +H next house,) is devoted for MILITARY 
DIPLOMATIC UNTLPORMS 
No. lis, fer ROBES and every novel or established artic) 





125, is ly for BOYS’ and YOUTILS’ CLOTHING 
nasil exccHenet And at 22, CORNUILL Specimens of 


fuland intelligent Assistants at 
fuet, “ That an article to be really 

heap should he really good,” is practically sustained 

WHOLESALE WOOLLEN CLOTIL and SHIPPING 1} 

mee at theo rear in WARWICK STRERT, and CHANG! 

ALLEY, in the CITY 

HM. J. and DN Lu, 114,196, 118, 120, Regent Street, an 

22, Cornhill 


in cach Do-partment 
end, and tl ulimit 






TOTICE.—-The P ATENTE DPAR ANA, 
AV oor PIVE-OUNCE COAT—THE LIGHTEST IN TH! 
WORLD 









Messrs. CUTLER and KEED, of 26, St. James's 
Street, have the of intreducing to the notice of the 
public the greatest and “t useful nevelty of the seaser 
bo has regards fable md form, in the shape of their NEW 


SUMMER OVELE COAT—the PARANA—which for light 
ness, durability, style, and general beauty of appearance, i- 
rcknow ledeod ' ipproached by anything of the kine 


ed. Ne expense whatever has been 
t up in the bes! manner 
labour can effee 
its vario inged 
alike appropriate to the calling of the most quict-dressing 
clergyman as to the taste of the mun of fashion. Por the race 
, the promenade, the ride, or the drive, the Parana will 
be found a very gentlem ily and well-adapted garment ; while 
the price at which it is produced places it within the reach of 
the most cc momical—To be had in London only at the 
Warerooms of the PATENTEES, CUTLER and REED, 25, 
st — S STREET, PRICE ONE POUND TEN SHI 
L 





that has set beeu pr 
epared in it+ manufeetu 












that skilled and well-rei 


a colours have been so ar as to render them 














NG 
SIL b SIAN WOOL—THE PALETOT, PRICE, KEPT AND 
MADE TO MEASURE, IN ALL SIZES, ONE POL ND 
FIFTEEN SHILLINGS.—Messrs. CUTL ER and REED : 
manafacturing the PALETOT in all plain colours, as well a 
| in the most fashionable and judiciou.ly-sclected mixtures ; 
| likewise the Morning, Lounging, and Shooting Coat, with 
| out exception the best-adapted garment for the garden, the 
| field, or the study, that has been of late years introduced to 
Price, kept and nade to measure in all sizes, I/. 15" 















the public 
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oe 
13, Great Marlborough Street. 
R. coLBURN’S 
M NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
T" E 
By 
“ Sylva, 


I. 
HISTORY OF RELIGION. 
the celebrated Joun Everyx, Author of 
& Now first = lished, by permission of 
w. J. Everys, Esq. M.P. from the Original MS. in 
the Library at Wotton. Edited, with Notes, by the 
Rev. R. M. Evanson, B.A. 2 vols. 21s. bound. 
Now ready. 
II. 
its Courts, Camps, and 
a s Biaze pe Bury. 2 vols. 
In e — 


TRY YE AR-BOOK; or the 
Forest, and the Fireside. By Wi.- 
Author of the * of the Seasons,” 
numerous Ilhustr , 10s. 6a. bound. 

Just ready 


YERMANIA; 
I People. By the 


8vo. 


HE COUN 
Field, the 
piam Howrrt, 
&e. 1 vol. with 


, 
took 


ition 


NEW 


I. 
LINDSAY. 


* Emilia Wyndham,” 


NOVELS, 


Edited by 
* The Wil- 


rue 


= LAIDE 
f the — of 
mingtons,” Just ready 
1. 
ORNINGS AT 
i By Dr. SueLToN Pere 


an Art Novel. 


L A VENDEE; ee 


MATLOCK., 
Author of “* Titian, 
ust ready 


By Axrnony Troi.orr, Ex 
Vow ready 


} 


* A very interesting and spirit-stirring tale, in wl 
the exciting scenes of the Vendean campaign are de 
picted with muc h force. As an historical novel it 


ane nge 
RT, "the 


a Tale, Ve 


charms are many. 


DYSA 

i Daughter ; 

* A fascinating work of art, Eramin 

“ Very superior to the generality of novel 

Henry Coreurn, Publisher, 15, Great 
Street. 


ENTLE 
NOVELS. 
AT ALL THI 


Seotch Minister’ 


ready 





**__Sweelato 
Marlborough 





M* B 


TO BE HAD 


Y’S NEW 


LIBRARIES. 


HOWARD. 


ye LIA By Mrs. Bew 
e Martin. 3 vols. 
u 
BA RBA TASSI, the Greek Patriot. 
A Romance. Post Svo. lbs. 6d. 
Ill 
1 he E INITIALS; a Story of Modern 
Life. 3 vols 


Iv. 
\ TILKTE COLLINS'S ANTONINA. 


3 vol 
oe 


| nceate 


Vv. 
MARRIAGE-CONTRACT. — By 
Miss Raikes. 2 vols. 
vi 
MELVILLE’S 
JACKET. 2 


vi 
: mae MARTYRS 
By the Author of * 


WHITE 

vols, 

“OF 
Naomi 


ARTHAGI 


2 vols. 


vul 
COOPER'S 


ne WAYS OF 
rHE HOUR. 3 vols. 
' as Ix. 
| ANDS NOT HEARTS. A Story of 
the Day. By Miss WiLkinsox. 3 vols 
x 
1 bees NOMADES OF THE WEST. 
A Romance of Canada. 5 vols 
New Burlington Street 


Ricnarp Bext.ey, 
NEW WORKS 
PROGRESS of 


MULE the INTELLECT 
as EXEMPLIFIED in the RELIGIOUS DE- 

VELOPMENT of the GREEKS and HEBREWS 

By Rowexr Winttiam Mackay. 2 vols. Svo. cloth, 24 


II. 
ANALYSIS of 


AN HISTORICAT CHRISTIAN 
CIVILIZATION. By Professor De Vertcovr, Queen's 
College, Cork, Author of ** Milton and Epic Peetry,’ 
“Modern French Literature,” &c. 1 vol. post Sve 
cloth, ls. 6d. il. 

SOCIAL ASPECTS. By Joun Sroxes Surru. Post 
dvo. cloth, 6s. CONTENTS * 

Introduction : On the Decay of Nations.—The Re- 

tionale of Civilization, and the Ideal of the Per- 


fect Man. 
The Domestic Lift 
Morality. 
Education and Position of Woman. 
Aristecracy o° M: mmon, 
Association and Moral Mechan 
Literature. 
Literary Man. 
The Spiritual, Xe. 


in England. 


sm. 


Iv. 
or PASSAGES from the LIIs- 
By Francis Wintiam New- 
MAN, formerly Fellow of Balliol College, Oxford, and 
Author of * ‘The Soul, her Sorrows, and her Aspira- 
tions.” 1 vol. post 8vo. “—_, 6s. 


_ PHASES of FAITH; 
TORY of MY CREED. 


GOD in CHRIST. Thre Discourses delivered at 
New Haven, Cambridge, and Andover; with a Prelimi- 
nary Dissertation on Langues . By Horace Busnweis.. 
1 vol. post Svo. cloth, 6s. 

VI. 
THE MASSACHUSETTS QUARTERLY KrE- 


TIEW, No. XI. for June 1850. 4s. 
CONTENTS = 
1. The Polish Slavonian Philosophy. 
Causes of the Present Condition of Ireland. 
The Industrial Arts in Russia. 
- Browning's Poems. 
Hildreth’s History of the United States. 
London: Jowx Crarman, 142, Strand. 


os 


ae 





THE 


SPECTATOR. 


Next week will be published, in 3 vols. 8vo. price 2/. &s. 


A GLOSSARY OF 
ITALIAN, 


TERMS USED IN 
AND GOTHIC 


GRECIAN, ROMAN, 
ARCHITECTURE, 


Exemplitied by upwards of Eighteen Hundred Illustrations Drawn from the best E xamples, and E ugraved 


on Wood by 
JowN Henry Parker, 


Jewirt 
Oxford : 


London: 


and other eminent Artists. 


Davip Boour, Fleet Street. 





Che latest Utork on PMincbhreh. 


Now ready, 
NINEVEH 
of Researches and Discover 


Kurdistan ; the Yezedis, 
By Ausven H. Layanp, D.C L. 


aN 
Christians of 
Ancient 

* This is, 
discoveries 


soing wrative 


Assyrians. 
we think, 
it describes, 
author. We have had our 


ses ranece of its 


Fourth Edition, with upwards of 100 Plates and Wood-cuts, 2 


AND 


ies amidst the 


or Devil-wershipers ; 


the most extraordinary werk of the 
its remarkable verification of our early Bit 
Bruces and 
and Rosses, but we question whether a more enlight« ned or a mere enterprising traveller than Mr. 


vols. 8vo. strongly bound. 

L’ TS o 

REMAINS: 

With an Account of the Chaldean 
and an Inquiry into the Manners and Arts of the 


IT's 


Ruins of Assyria 


ye, Whether with reference to the wonderful 
| history, or the talent, courage, and pe- 
Mungo Parks, as well as our Parrys, Franklins, Backs, 
Layard is to 





present 











be met with in the annals of our modern English history. From the Times. 
Jouxn Murray, Albemarle Street. 
2 vals. post Sve. price : ow ready, price ls. the New Edition ef 

MPR ESSIONS AND E XP i RIENCES ME RRY CHE ISTMAS. By the Au- 
of the WEST INDIES and NORTH AMERICA | [4 thor of “Old Jolliffe,” and “ A Sequel” to Ditto. 
in 1869. By Ronerr Barry, A.M. Also, the Fourteenth — of “A TRAP to 
‘A most faithful and attractive description of the CATCH a SUNBEAM.” Price ls. And the Fourth 
countries which the author has visited,—forming al- Edition of ONLY. By the same Auther. Price 1s. 6d. 
together a tourist’s note-book and traveller's guide of THE THREE BEARS; an Hour at Bearwood, and 
the very best class.”— John Bull the Great Bear's Story; a series of ‘Tales in Verse and 
* The narrative embraces topics of absorbing inte- Ilustrated for Children. Price 2s. each plain, and 3s. 












rest at the present day.”— Liverpool Mail. 

Mr. Baird wields a delicate and graceful pencil, 
med touches lightly and cheerily on the salient and 
livht-retlecting points of the varied and magnificent 
scenery he wanders over or floats amidst.” Glasqou 
Citizen 
Witasam Biackwoop and Sens, Ediuburgh & London. 

MILMAN AND GUIZOT’S EDITION O1 
GIBBON 
Second Edition, revised, with 13 Maps, 6 vols 
vo. 3/ 
DECLINE and FALL of 


lited, 
Mriuman, De 


( {TI BBON'S 
the ROMAN EMPIRE, Ex 
M. Gvizot Rev. H. 
Paul's 
lhis edition contains the 
and Notes, carefully revised, 


with Notes, by 
and the an of St. 
author's unmutilated Text 
with Notes to correct the 





errors of Gibbon, and especially his misstatements re- 
garding Christianity 

*The only edition extant to which parents and 
guardians and academical authorities ought to give 
iny measure of countenance.” Quarterly Kevieu 

‘Now ready, with 300 Wood-cut Vignettes, crown 

‘ Svo. 42s 

HORACE: a New Edition, beautifully printed, and 
illustrated by Engravings of Coins, Gems, Bas-reliefs, 
Statues, &e. taken chiefly from the Antique. Edited, 
with a Life, by Rev. H. H. Mirman, Dean of St. 
Paul's 

**Not a page can be opened where the eye does not 
light upon some antique gem. Mythology history, art 
manners, topography, have all their fitting representa- 
tive It is the highest praise to say, that the designs, 
throughout, add to the pleasure with which Horace is 
read. Many of them carry us back to the very por- 
traitures from which the old poets drew their inspira- 
tions (Yassical Museum. 


Albemarle Street 
NEW NOW READY. 

1. 
ron GREGORY'S EDITION of 
cu NBACH ON MAGNETISM. 


Joun Murray, 


BOOkS 


REI 
.hi- 


Sve. lls. 6d 
Phe most lucid, philosophical, and elaborate trea- 
tise that has yet made its appearance, on animal mag- 
netism.” it/as. 
i. 
DR. LARDNER’S RAILWAY BCONOMY,. Thick 
2m0. 12s 
‘It appears to us that Dr. Lardner has produced 
exactly the book that was wauted, Morning Chro- 
"i 
MR. G. B. MOORE'S NEW WORK ON PER- 
SPECTIVE. 2 parts, Svo. Ss. 6d 
“ The text and the plates are alike well done.” — Edu- 
cational Times. 
1v. 
\ NEW EDITION OF GREISBACIDS GREER 


resTAMENT. Svo Just ready 


v 
NEWTIUS STATICS 


REV. 8. DYNAMICS, AND 
HY DKOSTATICS. Royal L2mo. 6s 
vi 
LIEBIG, KOPP, AND HOPMANN’s CHEMI- 


KREPOR' Parts I, to LV. Gs, each. 
It deserves to be patronized by all lovers of scien- 
tifie chemistry.”-- Medical Gazette. 
; vil 
HODGSON'S 


CAl 





SACRED LYRICS 


Svo 


KEY TO 
cloth, 12s. 
1 
ROBSON'S CONSTRUC- 
l2ime. Gs. Gd. 


vu 
SECOND EDITION OF 
rIVE LATIN EXERCISES. 


Xx. 
DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE Ol TAYLOR, 


WALTON, AND MABERLY’S PUBLICATIONS. 
Post-free on application. ; 
London: VayLor, Wavrox, and Manerty, 28, Up- 
per Gower Street, and Ivy Lane, Paternoster Row. 
WORKS BY HUGH MILLER. 
JOOTPRINTS of the CREATOR; or 
the Asterolepis of Stromness. Third Edition, 
with numerous Wooed-cut Illustrations, feap. 5Svo. 
cloth, 7s. Gd. 


‘CENES and LEGENDS of the NORTH 
‘ of SCOTLAND ; or the Traditional History of 
Cromarty. Second Edition, crown Sve, cloth, 7s. bid. 
Muk OLD RED SANDSTONE; or New 

Walks in an Old Field. Fourth Edition, with 
| Plates and Geological Sections, feap. vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 
pace IMPRESSIONS of ENGLAND 


and PEOPLE. Second Edition, crown Bvo. 


its 
7s. 6d. 
Jounsroxk & Hesrrr, 26, Paternoster Row. 


loth. 


c 
Loudon : 





coloured. 
W. N. Warenr, Bookseller to the Queen, 60, Pall Mall. 


Vol. 1. 


with cepious Index, ready on Thursday next, 
price 9s. Gd. bound im cloth, 

Notes AND QUERLES; a Medium 

4 of Intereommunication for Literary Men, Artists, 

\ntiquaries, Genealogists, &c. Every Saturday, price 

3d.; stamped, 4d. A Specimen number sent on receipt 


ot four penny-stamps. On Saturday, June 29th, a 
Double Namber (including Tithe and copious Index to 
Vol. 1.) price $d. or stamped, lid. Also, Part VIII. 
for June, price ls. 9d. Order of all Booksellers and 


Newsmen., 
Groner Bens, 


NEW AND CHEAPER 
BISHOP — 


( ys SOME OF” 1 THI >RCULIARITIES 
of the CHRISTIAN RE : IGION. (First Series.) 
By Rronarp Waarety, D.D. Archbishop of Dublin. 
Sixth and Cheaper Edition. 8vo. 7». 64 
By the same Author, 

ON SOME of the DIFFICI ae in the WRI- 
TINGS of the APOSTLE PA Second Series.) 
Sixth and Cheaper Edition. — 

ON THE ERRORS OF ROMANISM HAVING 
THEIR ORIGIN IN HUMAN NATURE. (Third 
Series Fourth and Cheaper Edition. §Svo. 7s. 6d. 

London : Jouw W. Parker, West Strand 

NEW POPULAR EDITION OF BP. MANT’S 

COMMON PRAYER BOOK, WITH NOTES. 
Now complete, royal 8vo. (reprinted ve aes m from the 

last Quarto Edition,) price 

— BOOK of COMMON PRA YER 

and ADMINISTRATION of the SACRAMENTS, 
with copious NOTES, Practical and Historical, from 
approved Writers of the Church of England; including 
the Canons and Constitutions of the Church. Sclected 


18, Fleet Street. 


EDITIONS OF ARC _ 
de ¥ = 8S ESSAYS. 


and arranged by Rienwarp Mawr, D.D. late Lord 
Bishop of Down, Connor, and Dromore 
This work is edited upon the plan of D'Oyly and 


Mant’s Family Bible, and i 
and forms a suitable companion to that work 
Rivinetons, St. Paul's Churchyard, and Waterloo Place 

A few copies of the QU ARTO EDITION remain 
price LV. Mis 


printed uniformly with 


at all the Libraries. 
in post Svo. cloth, 9s. 


ina LE- 


To be had 
Just published, 


1 YEARS’ RESIDENCE 


VANTINE FAMILY By Bayi St. Joun, Au- 
thor of * Adventures in the Lybian Desert,” &e 
‘This volume will bear comparison with the very 


best of its class that have been published im eur day 
and to no branch of the literature of travel have such 
lively and striking contributions been late ‘ly made as te 
our knowledge of the countries of the Fast. Examiner. 

* We find this to be a genuine book; it realizes what 
it proposes, and affords one of the completest and most 
interesting pictures of Oriental life that has hitherto 
fallen in our way Leader. 

‘This isa volume of great originality and beauty 

which, interesting on account of its mere form, is doubly 
delineates Oriental so- 





interesting for its fidelity. It 

ciety with graphic animation. © * Upon the wholk 
this volume is one of the most interesting, original, and 
well written, we have read fer many a year. Sunday 


Times. 
London: Cuarman and Fans, 186, Strand 


tO BE HAD AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 

Just published, in 2 vole post Svo. 24s. clath 
MHE SHOE AND CANOE; Picturcs 

of Travel im the Canadas, Illustrative of Scenery 
and Colonial Life, with Facts and Opinions en Emigra- 
tion, State Policy, and other points of Public laterest, 
&e. By Joun J. Biasny, M.D. Honorary Member of 
the American Geological Society, and late British Secre- 
tary to the Boundary Commission. With Twenty En- 
gravings on Steel, and Four Maps. 

‘ One of the most attractive works on a subject to 
which the critical position of that part of our colonial 
empire, and the constant streams of emigration flow- 
ing towards it, impart at the present time a special 
importance.”— John Bull 

* The author has earned fo 
tion for observation, for ability, 
for humanity.” Observer. , 

‘The style is lively, and the skete hes of life and 
scenery are dashed in with light and graphic tonches. 
—Atlas. 

* "These are the most entertaining volumes that we 
have read on the rivers, woods, wilds, cities, towns, 
villages, farms, and imhabitants, of the Canadas.”— 


Weetly News. 
London: CuarMan and Hatz., 186, Strand. 


himself a high reputa- 
and, better than all, 
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Immediately will be published, _—— post 8vo. 
ENTON HALL; Novel. 
T. and W. Booye, Publishers, 29, ‘sew end Sioeet, 
London; Otiver and Boyp, Edinburgh ; and sold by 
all Booksellers. 


~———— "Now rendy_price 1a. 
ORD BROVGH AWS SPEECH in the 
HOUSE of LORDS, on the OFFICE of LORD 


GH CHANCELLOR. 
Jamuxs Ripeway, Piccadilly ; and all Booksellers. 


EDINBURGH REVIEW. No. 
CLXXXV. a re intended for 
insertion are requested to be forwarded to the Pub- 
lishers before ‘Poovey, 28th, and BILLS not later than 
SaTurpay, 29th instant. 
London: Loneman, Brown, & Co. 39, Paternoster Row. 


This dep inp AND ed, 2 vols, 8, ie 
s 8 , 2 vols. 8vo. 28s 
RAVELS IN TURKEY : being Jour- 
nies made in 1847-8, to examine into the true state 
Country. Cwaries MacF ARLANE, Esq. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 


This day, 8vo. 2s. 
NALYSIS OF THE DOCTRINE AND 
ARGUMENT in the Case of GORHAM r. THE 
BISHOP OF EXETER ; and Observations on the Pre- 
sent the Church of England, as affected by 
Lord Lixpsay. 
So Murray, Albemarle Street. 


NEW WORK BY LORD CAMPBELL. 
This day is published, 2 vols. 8vo. 30s. 
IVES of the CHIEF JUSTICES of 
LAND. From the Norman Conquest to the 
Aer Mansfield. By the Right Honourable 
Justice CamPBELv. 
the same Author, 2d Edition, 7 vols. 8vo. 102s. 
of the LORD CHANCELLORS of ENG- 
From the Earliest Times to the Death of 
Lord Eldon in 1838. 
Joux Murray, Albemarle = 


Second Edition, price 7s. 6d. 
JERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS of the 
LIFE AND TIMES, with Extracts from the Cor- 
nee, of VALENTINE LORD CLONCURRY. 
ublin: James M‘Grasnay, 21, D’Olier Street. Wm. 




















res 





S. Orr and Co. Amen Corner, London. Sold by all 
Booksellers. 
In crown 8vo. pric 
HE LIFE OF "AN SELM, ARCH- 


BISHOP OF CANTERBURY. ‘Translated and 
abridged from the German of F. R. Hassr, Professor 
of Evangelical Theology in the University of Bonn, by 
the Rev. Winiiam Turner, M.A. Vicar of Boxgrove. 
Rivinetons, St. Paul's Churehyard, & Waterloo Place. 


MR. ARNOLD'S REPLY — MR. GOODE’S 


aeons 





Now rete in 8vo. pri 

N EXA INATION OF ‘SOME POR. 
i TIONS of the Rev. W. GOODE’S “‘ LETTER to 
the BISHOP of EXETER.” By the Rev. Tuomas 
Kercurver Arnoip, M.A. Rector of Lyndon, and late 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Rivinertons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, & Waterloo Place. 

NEW WORK ON BAPTISM, BY THE REV. 

A. ag LY. 





eady, in 8vo. price 
7 THEORY OF BAPTISM : or the 
REGENERATION of INFANTS in BAPTISM 
Vindicated on the Testimony of HOLY SCRIPTURE, 
CHRISTIAN ANTIQUITY, and the CHURCH of 
ENGLAND. By the Rev. Grorer Crory, LL.D. 
Rector of the United Parishes of St. Stephen Wal- 
brook, and St. Benet London. 
Rivinerons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo Place. 


SOYER’S MODERN HOUSEWIFE.— 
\ This extraordinary work on Domestic Economy 
has now attained its Sixteen Thousandth Copy, in less 
than eight months. First receipt, How to make Toast ; 
see also receipt 452, Soyer’s New Mutton Chop. Just 
out, Seventh Edition of the GASTRONOMIC RE- 
GENERATOR. Price 1. 1s. 

Simpxrn and MarsHat.; OLtrvrer, Pall Mall; 
all Booksellers. 


This OL is published, in 2 vols. 8vo. cloth, 30. 


MEMO ins and PAPERS of sIk AN- 
DREW MITCHELL, K.B. Envoy Extraordi- 
nary and Minister Ple nipotentiary from the Court of 
“Great Britain to the Court of Prussia, from 1756 to 1771. 
By Anprew Busser, M.A. of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, and of Lincoln’s Inn, Barrister-at-law. With a 
Portrait. 
London : CuapMan and Hatt, 186, Strand. 


LATTER-DAY PAMPHLETS. 

On July y Ist will be published, in post 8vo. 1s. 
bay t - STATUE. Being No. 7 of 
LATTER-DAY PAMPHLETS. 

Edited by Tuomas CaRLyYLr. 

Already published, No. 1. The Present time—2. Model 
Prisons — 3. Downing Street —4. The New Downing 
Street—5. Stump Orator—6. Parliaments. 

London: CuarpmMan and Hatt, 186, Strand. 


Now publishing, in Monthly 

\HURTON’S LIBRARY for t the MIL- 

/ LION. A reproduction in an abbreviated form, 
carefully condensed and rewritten, of such Standard 
Authors as are at present too voluminous to suit the 
times, ora reprint in their entirety of such as are too 
expensive to suit the purse of the general reader. 

Part I. price ls. 6d. published June 1, contains 

A HISTORY OF CHARLEMAGNE. By G. P. R. 
4James, Esq. Complete. 

London : E. Cuurton, Library, 26, Holles Street. 





and 














Just published, Second Edition, enl price 4s. 
N ENQUIRY. how far CONSUMP- 

i TION is CURABLE; with Observations on the 
Treatment and on the use — Cod-liver Oil and other 
Remedies: with Cases. James TurNnBULL, M.D. 
Physician to the Liverpool yh and Lecturer on 
“Clinical Medicine at the Infirmary. 

London: Churchill. Edinburgh: Black. Dublin: 
Hodges and Smith. Liverpool : Deighton and Laugh- 
ton. And all Booksellers. 





NEW WORKS. 


I. 
Robert Southey. 


SOUTHEY’S LIFE and LETTERS. 
Edited by his Son, the Rev. C. C. Sovurmey, M.A. Vol. 
V. with Group of Portraits and View of Lake Bassen- 
thwaite. Post: 8vo. 10s. 6d. [At the end of June. 


It. 


Mr. Henry Rogers. 


Mr. HENRY ROGERS’S ESSAYS se- 
lected from CONTRIBUTIONS to the EDINBURGH 
REVIEW. 2 vols. 8vo. 24s. 


REASON and FAITH. Reprinted 
from No. 182. New Edition, Feap. 8vo. 1s. 
In. 


Authoress and Editor of “* Amy Herbert.” 

The EARL’S DAUGHTER. By the 
Authoress of ‘‘ Amy Herbert.” Edited by the Rev. W. 
Sew xt, B.D. Whitehall Preacher. 2 vols. feap. 8vo. 9s. 

Iv. 
The Authoress of ** Letters to My Unknown Friends,” §c. 

LETTERS on HAPPINESS, addressed 
toaFriend. By the Authoress of ‘ Letters to My 
Unknown Friends,” “‘ Discipline,” &c. Feap. 8vo. 6s. 

v. 
The Rev. Robert Montgomery, M.A. 

GOD and MAN. By the Rev. Ronert 
Monteomery, M.A. Oxon, Author of “* The Gospel in 
Advance of the Age.” 80. 

VI. 
The Rev. J. H. Caunter, B.D. 

An INQUIRY into the HISTORY and 
CHARACTER of RAHAB. By the Rev. J. H. Caun- 
Ter, B.D. Author of “ Illustrations of the Books of 
Moses.” 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

vit. 
Col. William Mure, M.P. 

CRITICAL HISTORY of the LAN- 
GUAGE and LITERATURE of ANC ag GREECE. 


By Witu1am Mure, M.P. of Caldwell, N.B. 3 vols. 
8vo. 36s. 
Vil. 
William C. Townsend, Esq. M.A. 
MODERN STATE TRIALS. 


Revised and illustrated : with Essays and Notes. By 
W. Cuaries Townsenp, Esq. M.A. late Recorder of 
Macclesfield. 2 vols. 8vo. 30s. 


Tx. 


Samuel Laing, Esq. 


LAING’S OBSERVATIONS 
on the SOCIAL and POLITICAL STATE of the 
EUROPEAN PEOPLE in 1848 and 1849: being the 
Second Series of ‘* Notes of a Traveller.” 8vo. 14s. 
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